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PREFACE 


AFTER having written the pages that you are about 
to read, I learned that their publication was going 
to give rise to a moral problem. The firm of Galli- 
mard, whom I approached, replied with the follow- 
ing letter: 


MOonsIEvUR, 

M. Robert Aron has given me your MS. on Baudelaire. 
I have read it myself, and I have given it to readers. This 
book raises what is almost a moral problem, and a problem 
of considerable delicacy. Those who have read it have ex- 
pressed admiration for its worth as argument, and for the 
combination of literary penetration and practical interest 
which makes the originality of the book. However, from 
the point of view of sentiment, I have found among the 
Baudelairians in the firm—and they are numerous—a very 
great resistance to seeing the poetic talent of Baudelaire 
made use of for practical ends, however disinterested they 
may be. 

Although I do not myself entirely agree with this point 
of view, and in spite of the fact that I think I have per- 
fectly understood the purpose that you have set before you, 
such resistance makes it very difficult for me to publish 
your work, and I deeply regret that I am not able to in- 
clude your name this time in the catalogue of the Librairie 
Gallimard. 

Believe me, Monsieur . . . 
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The thesis of this letter can be considered inde- 
pendently of all the other problems that are involved 
in the publication of a book by a firm of publishers. 
Besides, it is not the first time that I have met 
a similar objection, formulated with more or less 
rancour, as the case might be. So first of all I wish 
to explain myself briefly in regard to this ‘‘moral 
problem”? that is involved. 

The need to deify human genius has always 
existed. It is easy to understand how, in the hearts of 
many people, the poet has succeeded in replacing 
the sacred oracles of the ancient gods—how, in other 
terms, the religious spirit in the course of its evolu- 
tion has finished by placing the poet among the 
saints. But there is more to it than this. As I have 
tried to make clear in the chapter of the present book 
called “‘Remarks on Artistic Creation’, the poet 
plays, in addition, the part of a hero in the world of 
thought. Also, independently of the religious spirit 
which invents its Gods according to its needs, we feel 
ourselves tied to certain poets by the bond of gratitude. 
Like Prometheus, they have brought us fire: the fire 
of thought, of the ideal; they have enabled us to 
brave the Gods who sought to chain our spirits. It is 
perhaps in the form of poetry that the human being 
has first expressed the truths of which he did not dare 
take direct cognizance. Like the fool, the poet could 
with impunity tell kings the truths for which others 


would have paid with their lives. Let us not forget 
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that the poet has often reconciled us with ourselves, 
with the griefs of love, with those of death—re- 
sembling in this the dream, of which he makes him- 
self the interpreter. By singing of our suffering he has 
become the benefactor of those who suffer in spirit. 
He has understood them before science revealed the 
secrets of the soul. And so he has come in the end to 
occupy a unique place in our hearts; and many in 
their turn have found poetry the perfect way of 
conquering this place. Does not the position resemble 
that of the high-priests and the kings who claim 
divinity for themselves beyond and above the laws 
that govern the lives of mortals? 

Then came science, for which all reality, even if 
it be sacred, is essentially a matter of experience, and 
which takes no account of the illusions and the 
divinities that are dear to us. We know how much it 
cost human pride, which had placed the earth in the 
centre of the universe, to admit that henceforth this 
earth could be only a humble planet, subordinate to 
the sun; and we know how much it cost human 
pride to admit that the animals could be made like 
ourselves in the image of God. But in spite of bio- 
logical proof of a relationship between the human 
cell and the animal cell and the vegetable cell, one 
way remained to man of pretending to an excep- 
tional situation. Strong in his spirit or in his genius, 
he behaved as if by some divine essence he escaped 


from the laws that govern the universe. By a kind 
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of mental restriction, he refused to admit that the 
animal could, like himself, possess a spirit; and he 
claimed, in the name of his genius and in the name 
of that of the poets, a place apart among created 
things. 

Next came psycho-analysis. It has familiarized us 
with the unconscious, alongside of which our con- 
sciousness, which was the object of such pride, is 
but a coarse instrument; it permits us to go back to 
the very sources of thought, to those fecund sources 
that are always the same, as well for adults as for 
children and animals. It demonstrates the pleasure- 
pain principle that governs our psychic tropism. 
Does this not recall surprisingly the phenomenon of 
positive and negative poles that determine all ex- 
change in nature? 

Psycho-analysis enables us to understand the 
manifestations of the unconscious, or in other words 
the language of the unconscious; it has thus shown 
us that what has expressed itself in some people as 
poetry, can employ in others an expression different, 
but not less true to its origin, although less access- 
ible to general comprehension. Dreams, for ex- 
ample, became intelligible, and manifested the same 
qualities as artistic creation. And just as knowledge 
of music presupposes a certain education of the ear, 
so there can be revealed by psycho-analytic educa- 
tion new harmonies hitherto as indiscernible as were 


ultra-violet rays before their discovery. 
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Poetry risks losing, in this way, its exceptional 
character as a means of communication between 
souls. The poet sees numerous competitors rise up 
around him. But in becoming at the same time more 
human and more accessible to our understanding, he 
risks losing the privileged situation which our grati- 
tude and our need for illusion tended to accord him. 
He becomes a man like all the others, and humanity 
has once again lost a God. 

Poetry, then, can no longer exempt the poet 
from comparison with other creatures; neither can 
it exercise a unique power over the human spirit. 
Science is a terrible judge, cold to arguments of 
sentiment, of benevolence, of pity. Before science the 
kings of thought lose their own independence, as if 
before the bar of a Parliament which, in the world of 
the spirit, no longer recognizes an absolutism. Man 
sees escaping from him still another chance of pre- 
tending to a special situation in the world. De- 
throned, he is naturally angry at the power that has 
conquered him. 

Already for some centuries science has been sub- 
jecting our self-love to hard trials. We have no longer, 
as in old days, the inquisition with which to com- 
bat science. Some people regret this. Here, in my 
opinion, is the whole drama of this “moral pro- 
blem”’ that I wish to define. The conditions of the 
drama are unalterable, for they are a part of life 


itself, which cannot be conceived without struggle, 
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any more than action can take place without re- 
action. All that can be done is to face the question, 
to undertake one’s responsibilities and not to avoid 
them. No one will save humanity from this doom—or 
from this blessing, if you will. 

As for Baudelaire, I think the man who undertook 
to write My Heart Laid Bare would have risen above 
the scruples of those who are intimidated by the 
human language of this heart as revealed by psycho- 
analysis. For he was a passionate lover of truth— 
which, as Renan said, may well prove sad. And he 
scorned cowardice. 
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CHAPTER I 
BAUDELAIRE AND “SLES FLEURS DU MAL’ 


(‘Another [doctor] telis me, by way of consolation, that I am 
hysterical. Do you not share my admiration of the easy use of such big 
words as a screen for total ignorance?”’—Letter from Baudelaire to Sainte- 
Beuve, Jan. 15, 1866.) 


Ir is not my purpose to consider Baudelaire’s posi- 
tion in literature; neither do I wish to undertake an 
analysis of his art. For me, Baudelaire is simply a 
man, a sick man among many others, a victim of 
life. He is a representative of an army of the mis- 
understood. My only reason for discussing him first 
before considering the others is that thanks to his 
art he is more accessible to study and within easier 
reach of comprehension. His case well illustrates 
certain facts that psycho-analysis has uncovered, and 
which should not be ignored by doctors or parents or 
teachers. 

Baudelaire’s art, therefore, interests us here as 
being an externalization of psychic conflicts which 
according to the chances of life may find very 
different expressions in other men. In this way, I 
hope to explore a particular type of sufferer, that is, 
the lovers of the Flowers of Evil, the lovers of their 
own failure. Too often such people are only the 
victims of distorted love who, after having managed 
to make themselves spectacles of depravity, have 
only one aim: to get themselves misunderstood. It is 
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a tragic thought that sometimes only a little would 
have been needed to change the whole aspect of the 
situation. To bring about frustration, to drown the 
treasures of the soul in evil, or at least to appear to 
do so: such is the meaning of this drama. 

There are people of this type who turn into 
criminals and monsters of abnormality merely be- 
cause circumstances have deprived them of the right 
and of the courage to be simple, normal men or 
women. There are people who have forced the world 
to condemn them because of an unconscious, heroic 
compulsion to sacrifice themselves, to make victims 
of themselves, to turn their lives into a Calvary and 
to bear the cross like Jesus, in order to save souls. 
Self-immolation can find expression in this way, and 
the noblest feelings can become involved in the 
pursuit of the Flowers of Evil. Self-destruction, the 
need to endure fearful martyrdoms and horrible 
injustices, may come from a great mystic love, of 
which the victim has made himself a priest and 
which then drives him—often in spite of himself—to 
immolation upon an altar, whether of God or Devil. 
In this sphere, the two extremes of character become 
confounded, and the vocation of even a pariah can 
be substituted for that of a monk. Convents, prisons, 
madhouses, or, quite simply, the unhappiness in 
which one takes refuge from the world—all these are 
more closely related than could be believed at first 
sight. 

One could hardly imagine the complicated ways 
in which the spirit may seek to deny life and to 
return, along the road of misery, to death and to the 
tomb—to that sinless Nirvana from which a bitter 
homesickness has never allowed it to separate itself. 
‘ This homesickness, or, as Baudelaire called it, this 
“‘spleen’’—here is the source of the trouble. In order 
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to understand it let us turn to psycho-analysis, or, 
quite simply, to Baudelaire. The denial of life is 
often a symbol for remaining a child, close to the 
mother’s breast—a child, to be sure, who preserves 
his impotence, his weakness, his puerility, but also 
his fantasies that make Gods out of parents, virgins 
out of cathedrals, giants out of mountains. Home- 
sickness for the lost paradise—what is it but home- 
sickness for lost childhood, for the exaltations and 
the passions of a time when the emotions, undis- 
turbed by knowledge, could take complete posses- 
sion of the heart, of a time when the feelings were 
not interfered with by the despotic self-control that 
comes with the habit of reflexion? Children endure 
fierce passions from which some are never freed, 
because of the need to remain faithful to them to 
the exclusion of everything else, because of the need 
to preserve the memory of them forever, bitterly, 
voluptuously. ‘This necessity can go so far as to create 
a compulsion to reproduce continually the same 
situation: suffering, humiliation, a feeling of little- 
ness such as the baby felt beside his mother, the 
giantess. For is this not the best way of assuring one- 
self of the pity of the God, the father-god, and of 
keeping the mother tortured and in tears before her 
crucified son? Indeed, such powerlessness becomes 
the most powerful weapon; the child, whose parents 
have remained Gods for him, becomes himself a 
child-god. It is the absolute which reigns in this 
world, and all human proportions appear absurd. 
Men and women are like marble, “‘inaccessible to 
human suffering’, above the reach of hope, distant 
as the stars or as the eyes of a mother who cradles 
her nursling. It is the love of the unattainable that is 
most like the love of a small boy for his parents, for 
his mother above all. And this is the love of the 
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beautiful that Baudelaire has described in his private 
journal, Squzbs. 


I have found the definition of Beauty, of my own Beauty. 

It is something passionate and sad, something a little 
vague, leaving the imagination free. I will, if you please, 
apply my ideas to an object of sense—to the most interest- 
ing object in civilized society, to the face of a woman. A 
charming and beautiful head—which means for me a 
woman’s head—gives rise to confused dreams, sensual and 
at the same time sad; it permits an idea of melancholy, of 
lassitude, even of satiety—it may be also the contrary idea, 
that is, ardour and the desire to live, together with a per- 
vading bitterness as if from want or from despair. Mystery 
and regret are also traits of Beauty. 


Francois Porché, in his understanding book, La 
Vie douloureuse de Charles Baudelaire, writes thus in re- 
gard to Baudelaire’s love for his mother: 


When we speak of a child’s love, the word “‘child”’ mis- 
leads us. There is really nothing less childlike. It is the 
loves of adults that are often childish, or entangled with 
elements that have nothing to do with love itself. The child 
has its own individuality, but no social personality; there- 
fore the passion of love exists for him in a pure state. For 
his exclusive desire, nothing counts but the object, and this 
takes possession of his entire soul. 

Such was the love of the little Charles. Whatever grief 
he may have felt at the death of his father must surely 
have been masked, in his breast, by the immense happiness 
that suddenly overwhelmed him. For the future, his mother 
would belong to him alone. Her tender vivacity, herfragrant 
hair, her soft, warm bosom—all these would now be his. 

In 1861, at the age of forty, the poet wrote to his mother, 
reminding her of this period: ““Those were my happy days’. 
Happy days! days of mourning, of widowhood—but widow- 
hood in which he, the child, reigned.1 


It is thislove that psycho-analysis calls the Oedipus 
complex. It shows itself during the childhood of 


1 Francois Porché, La Vie douloureuse de Charles Baudelaire, p. 15. 
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every human being: for the boy in relation to his 
mother, for the girl in relation to her father. In 
itself, there is nothing pathological about it, at least 
during childhood. But the child must be able to give 
it up, z.e. to detach himself from the mother re- 
garded as nursing-divinity, from the father regarded 
as omnipotent protector, and to come to realize him- 
self in a world where the parents, instead of remain- 
ing giants, become smaller and weaker in proportion 
to the child’s own development. To live, therefore, 
means to pass through a complex evolution and to 
substitute for the gratifications of the child in the 
family those of an adult in human society. This 
evolution may be interfered with by a thousand 
chances. It may be merely checked; or it may find 
itself blocked by impassible barriers. The result of 
such interference, of such arrest, is an emotional 
retreat such as I have tried to describe with Pichon 
and with Codet. The retreat may express itself 
in a vast variety of ways; but in every case there 
occurs what psycho-analysis calls “‘regression’’. The 
patient is forced to go back to infantile satisfactions, 
and to content himself with them. He cannot go 
forward. 

Infantile gratification, emotional retreat, these are 
terms that cannot be understood except in the light 
of psycho-analysis. They imply nojudgement of value, 
for even within the limited field of emotional retreat 
there is room for the most extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of the human spirit. And these manifestations 
will be all the more important, the more the sufferers 
from such regression try to compensate with the 
limited means at their disposal for all that they are 
denied in other ways of life. The social value of any 
person is an extraordinarily complex matter, and it 
cannot be assumed that emotional infantilism neces- 
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sarily compromises the social réle of a man. The 
garden of humanity may contain innumerable types 
of men, and frequently the troublesome weed of 
to-day becomes the noble plant of to-morrow. It is a 
long road that leads from totemism to the turbine, 
and between the two there is room for every degree 
of evolution.t But once this reservation has been 
made, it is certain that emotional regression, accord- 
ing to whether it shows itself in a neurosis in the 
individual or in certain forms of primitive religious 
beliefs in the community, can jeopardize the very 
existence of the individual or of the community and 
so acquire the harmfulness of a disease. Also, such 
regression can often express itself in anti-social be- 
haviour. It can take the form of psycho-neurosis, of 
an organic disease fostered by the neurosis, or else 
of addiction to drugs, or else of crime. 

In the case of Baudelaire we find all these various 
aspects of emotional regression: neurosis, syphilis 
(the effects perhaps aggravated by physical disturb- 
ance), opium, and even theft and cheating. To be 
sure, these last manifestations express themselves in a 
very attenuated form; but they are sufficiently pro- 
nounced for an out-and-out “‘honnéte homme”? like 
Baudelaire’s stepfather, General Aupick, to have 
felt justified in thinking Baudelaire a criminal. 

In a few words, this is the life of Charles Baude- 
laire: Hewas born on January 9, 1821, of the marriage 
of Francois Baudelaire with Caroline Archimbault- 
Dufays. At the time, his father was sixty-two years 
old, his mother twenty-eight.? Baudelaire’s father 


1 Laforgue and Pinchon, La schizonoia dans le réve et la psychanalyse 
(Maloine) ; Codet and Laforgue, Les Arriérations affectives dans l’évolution 
psychiatrique. 

2 Here is what Porché says about it: 

“Francois, the father of the poet, was the descendant of farmers; 
but his parents were probably fairly well off, for he received sufficient 
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had a son, Claude, by his first marriage. The mar- 
riage of Baudelaire’s parents was what the trans- 


education to permit him to enter, in the position of tutor, the house 
of the duc de Choiseul-Praslin. .. . 

“Tt was at the Choiseul-Praslins that the father of the poet learned 
the art of bowing and the art of pushing aside in a dignified manner, 
with the end of a tall cane, the irreverent street dogs—and other 
outmoded manners that his son remembered. 

“T myself, although I am not very old, am a native of the provinces 
where the traditions of yesterday have endured longer than in Paris; 
and I remember that my father, during our walks, used also to chase 
away dogs with a surprising grandeur, and that he used to bow to the 
people of his acquaintance whom he met on his way, and whom he 
considered of his class, in a manner that would seem very extra- 
ordinary to-day. He inclined his whole body, spoke in a loud voice, 
while still fifteen paces away, to the person to whom he wished to show 
respect, and then proudly straightened up again and passed on smil- 
ing. Sometimes indeed, during this formality, he, the Petit bourgeois 
unconsciously imitating the ease of the aristocrats of the old régime, 
whirled his cane—or rather his stick, as he called it. 

‘Francois Baudelaire, while he was a tutor, had known Condorcet 
and Cabanis; he was a friend of Ramey, the sculptor, and of the two 
Naigeons, who were painters. He himself did crayon sketches and 
water-colours very pleasantly. During the revolution he made use of 
his talents to give drawing lessons, the profits of which he shared with 
his old patrons, now in a state of misery. Also, since he had relations 
among those in power, it seems that it must have been he who was 
able to save the fortune of the Praslins from confiscation. But it has 
not been proved that, as his widow claimed, it was he who procured 
for Condorcet the poison that saved him from the guillotine. Perhaps, 
in the repertory of M. Baudelaire, anecdotes of the Terror were a 
method of arousing sympathy, and therefore he did not hesitate to 
enliven these anecdotes, 7.e. to blacken things a little, for the pleasure 
of feeling his young wife, whom he regarded as a child, shiver in his 
arms. Not being able to enjoy with her the privileges of youth, it may 
well be that this old husband avenged himself in the domain of 
heroism. 

““Nevertheless, although we cannot assert that it is exactly true that 
M. Baudelaire spent his days and nights during the Terror in running 
to the prisons to help his friends, it is possible that he gave proof of 
courage on occasions which, though they may have been obscure, 
need not on that account have been unimportant. Let us not under- 
rate this gallant man. It should not be forgotten that in those troubled 
days every act of initiative might suddenly become compromising; 
and therefore a sort of tragic grandeur—sometimes not suspected by 
the actors themselves—was attached to the smallest deeds. .. . 

“In the same Luxembourg Palace—which became, under the Con- 
sulate, the seat of the Conservative Senate—M. Baudelaire spent four- 
teen placid years as a bureaucrat in the good graces of the pretors (the 
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lating of a girl’s dream into reality must always 
be. Francois Baudelaire was well off when he asked 
for the hand of Caroline, his second wife, who 
could have been his daughter. But this was a dream 
which, once it was carried over into reality, showed 


name then given to pursers), and well thought of by the bailiffs. In 
1801, the Praslins, reéstablished in their possessions and their influ- 
ence and, strangest of all, in no way forgetful, had the old family tutor 
installed as head of a bureau of administration in the Senate. 

‘*This was the splendid period in the life of Francois Baudelaire. He 
had a salary of 10,000 francs (worth about 60,000 to-day), and his 
lodging. This lodging was a pleasant house with a private garden not 
far from the gates of the Luxembourg, close to the rue de Vaugirard. 

**The second Mme. Baudelaire, the mother of Charles, was, as I 
have said, an orphan, brought up by the Pérignon family, who were 
in the legal profession. She used often, as a child, to go to dinner at 
the house of Francois Baudelaire in the company of her guardian and 
his daughters. The first Mme. Baudelaire was then still alive. She had 
brought her husband a fair-sized marriage portion (rural property at 
Ternes and at Neuilly), half of which the poet was to inherit at the 
death of his father. But during these dinner parties, the pleasant man 
with the thick black eyebrows, whose friends said he had the naiveté 
and the good nature of La Fontaine, must often in spite of himself— 
for he was getting on towards fifty—have let his eyes rest on this young 
girl who loved to run with her friends in the Luxembourg Garden 
after the evening bell had rung and nobody else was there. 

*‘On other occasions, it was M. Baudelaire who visited Auteuil, the 
country place of M. Pérignon. He came in a carriage with arms on 
the doors, accompanied by a lackey with powdered hair and gold 
lace, who stood behind him at dinner, as was the custom. The amiable 
Caroline was dazzled. It was not until later that she learned from the 
artful M. Baudelaire himself—who had nothing further to hide, having 
retired from the splendour of his living—that the carriage belonged 
to the Senate lan. had the Senate’s arms on the door) and that the 
servant was a beadle, put at his disposal because of the summonses 
that he had to issue. 

*‘After the fall of the Empire, Francois Baudelaire offered his re- 
signation—with tact, for it was accepted at once, and it may be that 
he was on the point of being discharged. He returned to his sketch- 
ing and his brushes, and from this time forth he called himself a pro- 
fessional painter, with a swagger. 

“Tt was then that, having become a widower, he married the naive 
Caroline, the ward of his friend Pérignon. One detail to be noted is 
that the sexagenarian suitor proposed first of all as ifin joke. Prudence, 
Savoir-vivre. . . . It is easy to imagine the badinage under the trees at 
Auteuil. Behind the half-smile the old man’s passion was alight. Then 
suddenly, the proposals became serious. This man is all eighteenth 


century.” (Ibid. p. 6.) 
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itself as perhaps incompatible with the real world 
in spite of every attempt to avoid recognizing that 
fact. We may suppose that once the first experi- 
ences were over Caroline’s feelings turned uncon- 
sciously towards an ideal quite different from the 
handsome old man who was Baudelaire’s father. 
The proof of this is perhaps given us in the way 
in which Caroline consoled herself for the death of 
her first husband, which took place when the little 
Charles was six years old. I shall return later to 
the details of this extraordinarily complex situation, 
which can be interpreted in various ways. At any 
rate, for second husband Caroline chose the brilliant 
officer, Commandant Aupick, who later became a 
general and an ambassador. These events un- 
doubtedly had the greatest influence on the forma- 
tion of Charles’s character. It is said that he never 
forgave his mother for her second marriage. In 
reality, the affair does not seem so simple. I shall 
return to this subject also. . . . Baudelaire’s father, 
then, died in 1827. His mother remarried in 1828. 
The child was sent away to board. He was well cared 
for physically; but morally he seems to have been 
a little neglected. At first, Baudelaire was a good 
student; but his character, as it asserted itself with 
the passing years, caused him uneasiness. Following 
on a commonplace series of events, he was expelled 
from school at the age of eighteen, and his own 
personal war began. He continued to prepare for his 
bachelor’s examinations; but he behaved in a wild 
fashion, irritating to his stepfather. He took a parti- 
cular interest in literature—an inevitable source of 
conflict with a conventional man like the general. In 
short, from this time on, all the facts relative to 
Baudelaire seem to suggest that the poet had only 
one aim: to stir up his stepfather against himself by 
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opposing him with opinions and with a way of life 
that the general could only regard as an insult on 
the part of his stepson. To sum up: Baudelaire 
wished to become a man of letters. 

This was the fundamental source of dispute with 
his mother’s husband. Then, one evening, on the 
occasion of a dinner-party, the storm broke in a 
typical fashion, which I shall discuss again later on. 
Charles got himself publicly slapped by his step- 
father. ...'They decided to send him away. This was 
the reason for his voyage—not to the Indies, as the 
poet later wished everyone to think, but to the island 
of Mauritius, whence he had to be brought home 
again. It was necessary to change the programme of 
the voyage, which had been interrupted by the 
depressions to which Baudelaire was subject—in a 
word, by his neurosis. And it is worth mentioning 
that at this time Baudelaire was also suffering from 
syphilis, probably contracted the previous year. 

On his return from this voyage, Baudelaire, who 
came of age in 1842, found himself in possession 
of 75,000 francs and undertook it as a duty to get 
rid of them as soon as possible. Naturally, he left 
his father’s house, and shortly after, he made the 
acquaintance of Jeanne Duval, the mulatto. Then 
began the most irregular of lives. The money-lenders 
gathered about him, Arondel at their head. General 
Aupick had Ancelle appointed as Baudelaire’s legal 
adviser. Thenceforth, Baudelaire’s life became a 
series of little stratagems; he was fighting continually 
both against his creditors and against Ancelle. 

In regard to work, there is in Baudelaire an inhibi- 
tion that I shall discuss at greater length later on, for 
it certainly constitutes one of the most characteristic 
symptoms of his neurosis. Nevertheless, in spite of 
this inhibition, Les Fleurs fF aie began to form within 
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him. It is from this period that his first literary efforts 
are dated. 

I do not wish to go into the details of his biography. 
For those who are interested, I recommend the work 
by Porché already mentioned, a book which while 
wishing to enlist our sympathies for Baudelaire is not 
afraid to point out his shortcomings. In writing this 
study the author has let himself be guided by the 
noble pity that seeks to understand all in order to 
pardon all. 

The reason that I tell no more of Baudelaire’s life 
is that the story would be of no use in resolving the 
problems that I have set myself. From now on, 
Baudelaire is tormented by money-lenders, by 
Jeanne, by his vices. However, it is worth mentioning 
an attempt at suicide, said to have been made to 
extort money from his mother. And the date of 
General Aupick’s death should not be forgotten, for 
at that time there began an undeniable change in 
the poet’s character. To be sure, this change does 
not effect anything fundamental; what had been done 
was past remedy. From about 1861 Baudelaire was 
suffering from cerebral syphilis. He died in 1867.... 
During the course of the book, I shall dwell on such 
details of Baudelaire’s life as are indispensable to the 
understanding of his case. 
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Brerore going further we must recall some of the 
data of psycho-analysis, in order not to lose ourselves 
in the tangle of Baudelaire’s life. At this point I may 
be permitted to quote several passages from a lecture 
which I delivered before an audience of teachers on 
the self-punishment of children." 

“The mechanisms of self-punishment are capable 
of translating themselves into action in a great 
variety of ways. I should only confuse you if I 
attempted to describe all the symptoms to which 
they may give rise. That which concerns us is to 
understand what the symptoms have in common, 
and to what emotional situation they correspond in 
general. 

“For this reason I will touch briefly first on the 
story of our emotional development, and then on 
certain peculiarities in the working of our psychic 
apparatus. 

**Psychically, each of us has a false impression of 
being a single personality, and of knowing by means 
of simple impressions what is going on inside him— 
just as before the day of Copernicus, men believed, 
with the same exclusive faith in appearances, that 


1 Congress at Elsinore, 1929. M. d’Hangest has made a résumé of 
the address in Pour l’Ere Nouvelle, No. 53. 
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the sun revolved about the earth. In reality things 
are infinitely more complex. Concerning the affairs 
of the psyche, it would perhaps be better to-day to 
say that man is like a plant on the original stock 
of which has been grafted his social personality. 
Psycho-analytical study of the individual forces us to 
admit the existence in ourselves of a sort of trinity, 
represented in the first place by that intimate per- 
sonality which psycho-analysis calls the Ego, in the 
second place by the personality of the mother, and 
in the third by that of the father. These personal- 
ities develop in accordance with conditions peculiar 
to the family, where the influence of the parents be- 
comes the voice of conscience. 

“Before it can make itself felt in consciousness, each 
impulse is, so to speak, discussed among these three 
personalities. ‘The father and mother elements con- 
stitute a censorship exactly after the fashion of 
parents in the family; it is they who decide whether 
an impulse is admissible and whether it has the right 
to be carried out. Censorship is thus the result of 
parental and environmental influence, an influence 
which continues to function under the form of re- 
flexes, frequently without a rational basis. In certain 
cases these reflexes may interfere with the harmoni- 
ous development of the fundamental personality, 
which behaves in the face of the censorship like a 
child to its parents. To understand the formation of 
these reflexes, it is sufficient to recall the case of those 
soldiers who continue to give the military salute long 
after they have given up their military service and 
gone back to civil life. This censorship, or as we now 
say this super-ego, may act, as can readily be imagined, 
in extremely different ways, according to the indi- 
vidual. It plays the part of a filter, or perhaps better, 
of a check-rein, for primitive unconscious tendencies. 
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In some cases its action may become so inflexible and 
so pitiless that the profound personality, the ego, can 
no longer develop or express itself normally, but re- 
acts to the constraint with revolts of a particular 
type. These revolts express themselves sometimes 
in the psychoneuroses, sometimes in illness, some- 
times in asocial behaviour—all marks of a deep 
conflict which menaces the individual just as 
civil war threatens the existence of a nation. The 
outcome of such warfare is eminently variable and 
problematical. It may happen that revolt brings 
about the establishment of a more endurable 
régime, but it may also happen that the nation 
disintegrates—a state of affairs that corresponds, in 
the case of the neurotic, to the destruction of the 
individual. 

‘*Pathological reactions are caused then, not by the 
tendency of the organism to meet oppression with re- 
volt, which is a normal and purely biological ten- 
dency, but rather by the capacity for setting up a too 
tyrannical psychic censorship. And this capacity is 
dependent not wholly upon heredity, but also and 
much more than one would think, on the influence 
of the parents and of the environment during in- 
fancy. Each conflict of the parents has its repercussion on 
the child, takes up its place in his organism in the form of a 
reflex, and remains there, crystallized, like an indtssoluble 
mass, to become part not only of the child’s psychic person- 
ality, but probably also of his physical personality, and to 
become capable, as I believe, of being handed on to his de- 
scendants. Thus the problem with which we are faced 
has at once a medical and a social aspect. The causes 
that may determine a pathological inflexibility of 
the super-ego are not to be sought in the individual 
alone. They depend on the behaviour of the parents 
(sometimes on that of teachers also), on the relation- 
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ship which the parents are able to maintain between 
each other, as well as on the love they can give the 
child. 

“In checking the ‘bad’ impulses of the child, be- 
side the methods of persuasion parents just as fre- 
quently use methods of coercion by which they mean 
to frighten the child. These are the methods which 
the super-ego continues to employ; and in cases of 
excessive inflexibility it is above all the terrifying 
methods, and those of coercion, which gratify the 
super-ego—methods whose aim is to inhibit the sub- 
ject by intimidation and so prevent his yielding to 
the impulses of the ego. According to the degree of 
inflexibility of the super-ego, the patient either feels 
anxiety, in the less extreme cases, or in the more 
severe ones he takes refuge from the threats of the 
super-ego in every form of self-punishment, self- 
humiliation, confession and expiation. He thinks 
thus to temper the harshness of the super-ego by his 
suffering and humiliation. It is these practices of 
self-punishment that interest us particularly to-day. 
From what has been said we see that a child may 
come to fear not only his parents, but also that which | 
has become to him the equivalent of his actual 
parents—his conscience. For him, then, to have a bad 
conscience means to feel that he deserves punish- 
ment. And the bad conscience is not, as we might 
suppose, the consequence of a bad act, but, with 
children terrorized by the super-ego, the habitual 
state in which they find themselves. ‘The patient then 
feels the situation as follows: ‘Everything that I 
think and everything that I do is bad.’ It must not 
be supposed that this state of terror exists only among 
children who have been ill-treated by their parents. 
Not at all; a child may find himself in a state of 
anxiety for purely imaginary reasons and his bad 
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conscience is connected with the most complex of 
emotional situations—I mean the Oedipus situa- 
tion. But first let us investigate the exact meaning of 
the self-punishment reactions. 

“Beyond a certain degree of intensity it seems im- 
possible to many people to bear anxiety indefinitely. 
There comes a moment when the subject desires 
peace at any price. He seeks a means of obtaining 
peace, and having once found the method he clings 
to it as to a precious weapon for resolving anxiety. 
_ And what are the means? They are precisely those 
which he would use consciously, to purify himself 
and expiate a real crime for which he had to re- 
proach himself. He calls on purification and expia- 
tion for the atonement of the imaginary crimes of 
which he feels himself guilty: he invents the suffering, 
the moral suffering as much as the physical. He accepts 
suffering as a deliverance, and makes of it a friend to 
which he feels himself indissolubly bound by links of 
self-interest and gratitude. It is suffering that be- 
comes the great protectress. It is suffering that sup- 
presses anxiety. With suffering as with confession he 
is always in a position to purchase pardon and secure 
the indulgence of the supreme judge. To put it 
differently, the psyche forms the habit of punishing 
itself with the help of illness, either psychic or organic, 
or with the help of social failures. Thanks to this 
punishment, it succeeds in quieting the demand of 
the censor, in buying the right to live, nay even the 
right to evade social obligations, for the unconscious 
pleasure of being different from others—that is to 
say, above them. Evidently it is a process which, in 
spite of the suffering, can compensate the sufferer 
with a considerable gain in pleasure. The very 
suffering can then be used as a method of levying 
toll on the environment, of controlling it despotically. 
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(Neurosis for social insurance.)! In this way condi- 
tions of inextricable complexity may little by little 
develop. The patient loses all interest in being 
normal. To get well would mean for him to give up 
the suffering which has allowed him to deal in final 
fashion with both his anxiety and his inhibition, and 
to avenge himself so brilliantly on his super-ego and 
his parents. It would mean giving up the precious 
illusion of liberty which has been acquired with so 
much difficulty, and even the illusion of glory. For 
like Erostratus—who wished, as we know, to win 
immortality equal to Alexander’s by destroying the 
temple at Ephesus—the patients whom we are just 
now considering base their pride on the way in 
which they have set in train the destruction of their 
own organisms. 

“How do these cases work themselves out in prac- 
tice? The possibilities of suffering being infinite, we 
have to do with conditions apparently very different 
each from the other, but actually resulting from the 
same cause—or, if you will, from the same illness. 
The form of suffering selected may be a physical one 
and so consist in encouraging the outbreak of an 
illness—tuberculosis, for example, the actual cause 
of which usually escapes the physician in such a 
situation, or a venereal disease, which can always be 
acquired with ease. But these are not the reactions 
which most interest us. More frequently we find 
ourselves faced with a condition in which the suffering 
chosen ts of a social order, so to speak. Apparently it has 
nothing to do with what is called illness. Thus a 
student will fail all his examinations in spite of having 
done brilliant work, or he will constantly get himself 


1 The patient becomes a pretended victim. He uses his suffering to 
extort reparation—an act which is nothing less than an arbitrary ex- 
ploitation of his environment. 
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bullied by his companions, will always be in the 
wrong with regard to his professors. In more severe 
cases he will even go on to committing criminal acts, 
in which the aim is obviously not the commission 
of the deed, but the attainment of moral suffering: 
the shame of discovery, the house of correction for 
minors, prison for adults.t 

“Actually, these cases, at present almost unknown 
to our magistrates and to many teachers, should 
also be regarded as medical. But how far we must 
go before such an idea shall have sunk deeply enough 
into our collective consciousness to bring about a 
revision of criminal law! To those who are interested 
in the question, I may mention that Alexander has 
recently published a very interesting book on this 
subject— The Criminal and his Judges. Nor must we 
forget Reik’s remarkable book, Gestdndniszwang und 
Strafbediirfnis, which has had a decisive influence in 
orientating our ideas on the subject. 

“We have already seen how the symptoms produced 
by the mechanisms of self-punishment may vary 
indefinitely, according to the nature of the suffering 
to which the patient turns for the resolution of his 
anxiety, and to the form and intensity of the psychic 
conflict in which he is engaged. But what still further 
complicates the situation is that the most widely 
differing symptoms may be substituted for and re- 
placed by one ariother. Let us assume, for example, 
that a man uses a stammer as a means of self- 
punishment. This stammer would then serve his 
unconscious tendency to exhibit an inferiority, and 
would be in some sort an equivalent of the exhibi- 
tionism of Rousseau.? Let us further assume that by 


1 See “Le Cas de Mme. Lefebvre,” by Marie Bonaparte, Revue de 
Psychanalyse, 1927, V. 1. 
2 Laforgue, ““Le Casde J.-J. Rousseau,” Revue de Psychanalyse, 1927, t.i. 
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a severe process of reéducation, the stammer has 
been corrected and the patient has been considered 
cured. Some months later the same patient will fall 
and break an arm. When the arm is healed, he will 
fall again and break a leg. Then, after the leg is well, 
he will fail in an examination. After the failure at 
examination, he will choose a profession in which all 
chances are against his success. After years of such 
experience, he will desire to marry. This he will do 
under such conditions as to ensure his unhappiness, 
etc. A priori, probably no one would think that there 
could be an emotional relationship among these 
different incidents, and that they were at bottom the 
reproduction, by different means, to be sure, and 
under different circumstances, but still the repro- 
duction of the same psychic reaction—and a re- 
action which has been fixed ever since childhood. 

“It is hard to imagine how considerable is the 
number of people who have to struggle to a greater 
or lesser extent against reactions of this sort. And 
it occurs to no one—at least, if he is unacquainted 
with psycho-analysis—to connect these incidents with 
each other, and to see in them an endless repetition 
of a childhood situation. 

‘Seen at closer range, the situation shows itself to 
be even more complicated. But it has been illumin- 
ated by the genius of Freud, who has brought the 
problems of masochism within the limits of our com- 
prehension. For, in this sphere of ideas, anxiety, illness, 
pain and social failure are not only a means of relief from 
remorse, but are at the same time a source of pleasure which 
must be called sexual. It is a conclusion only very slowly 
arrived at in the study of those neurotics, for ex- 
ample, for whom orgasm is impossible without fan- 
tasies of whipping, inflicted either on themselves or 
on other people with whom they identify themselves 
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in imagination. For these people, consciously or un- 
consciously, the link between pleasure and normal 
success has been broken, just as it is for them in the 
sexual act:—1.e. sexual possession of the woman, in 
the case of the man, and sexual yielding to the man 
and to the child, in the case of the woman. With these 
abnormal people, whether men or women, the ex- 
perience of pleasure is always connected with the 
necessity of imagining that someone is being beaten, either 
themselves or someone else. Such a necessity may express 
itself very differently in different people. Some 
experience and enjoy the situation in the imagina- 
tion, conscious of the fantasy. Others enjoy it by the 
intervention of unconscious neurotic reactions, the 
meaning and scope of which escape them, but which 
become the means of securing pleasure, unconscious 
pleasure, to be sure, but none the less pleasure which 
results in a release of tension after the crisis. I must 
insist on the particular sexual relationship that exists 
between punishment and orgasm, and that makes of 
punishment a sort of sexual act closely connected 
with the Oedipus situation. 

“Everyone knows of that phenomenon which Freud 
has called the ‘Oedipus complex’. Everyone knows 
also that sexual feelings have no need to be conscious 
in order to exist, and that they are capable of mani- 
festing themselves from the earliest infancy of a per- 
son, in ways that are none the less sexual for being 
primitive. Still better is it known to what extent 
sexual feelings are combated and concealed by the 
censorship, and with what ease they come to expres- 
sion by means of what has been called the secret sin. 
I will add that the child, being incapable of realising 
his sexuality normally, has only his imagination as a 
safety-valve for his libidinous desires, and that every 
child masturbates, eine a consciously or uncon- 
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sciously. For the boy, and perhaps also for the little 
girl, the first object of desires of this type is the person 
who was the first source of pleasure to the infant, 
namely, the mother. I cannot now dwell on the 
various aspects of the Oedipus complex. I should 
like merely to emphasize that aspect which becomes, 
in the great majority of cases, the starting point for 
the child’s feelings of guilt, and which supplies the 
content of sexual fantasies. For it is the sexual fan- 
tasies that are repressed, only to reappear in the fan- 
tasies and symptoms of our patients. To show the 
sortof thing thathas forced us to occupy ourselves with 
such matters, I should like to quote an example of the 
whipping fantasy, which I have published with M. 
Codetina book onthe mechanisms of self-punishment. 

“While masturbating, a man imagines that he is 
another man, who is beating a boy. He tells himself 
the story of a ship’s captain who has engaged a 
young cabin-boy. The captain has decided that only 
the petty officers among his crew have the right to 
inflict punishment, and that punishment must be 
inflicted only with whips of a certain kind. The boys 
to be chastised must take a certain position with 
their buttocks exposed. The victim is permitted only 
six sighs. The whipping must begin again as soon as 
the number six is exceeded. Only in unusual circum- 
stances can it be done by the captain, who is present 
chiefly to look on and see that everything is done ac- 
cording to severely codified rules, thus making of the 
performance almost a caricature of a sacerdotal rite. 
Sexual gratification is obtained if all goes in the pre- 
scribed order, and if the boy reaches his sixth sigh 
after receiving, shall we say, fifty carefully counted 
blows. It is just at the moment of fantasying the 
fiftieth blow and the sixth sigh that orgasm occurs. 
If we interpret the fantasy, we find here a motif of 
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which I have already spoken. The cabin-boy is the 
patient himself in the shape of a child who must en- 
dure punishment inflicted by the petty officers, who 
symbolise the super-ego, z.e. the parents in general, 
and the father in particular. 

“The captain who surveys the scene is again the 
patient, who, in looking on, imagines both what the 
cabin-boy is feeling, and what the petty officers are 
doing. If I add that the little boy, the cabin-boy, is 
feeling himself in the situation of a woman, you will 
understand that this story of a whipping is the story 
of a sexual act that the patient narrates to himself. 
He here pictures to himself how, in the place of a 
woman, he is submitting to the blows of the switch— 
his father’s whip. Here we are in the midst of the 
Oedipus complex. 

‘““We see the complexity of the picture, even though 
it has been only slightly investigated, when this case 
is compared with most of the fantasies offered by 
patients of this type. On each new occasion of mas- 
turbating, fantasy calls on new actors, always with 
the same precision as to the social hierarchy of the 
people represented, the rules to be observed, the de- 
tails of instruments used, the postures, the cries, and 
even, in many cases, the names. I have known young 
men who spent hours of every day in the making 
of such fantasies, masturbating two, three, four or 
more times. There are men who have written their 
fantasies into novels, some of which have become 
famous. Of course, no one who was not specially 
trained would recognize the underlying stimulus. 
Let me remind you of Dostoievski’s Crime and 
Punishment. The whole novel is the story of a man 
who has committed a crime and who insists on 
punishment. Accounts of whipping dreams are to be 
found in this same novel. 
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“Tt would be a mistake to believe that the people 
who tell these stories, or who live them, do so only 
by accident. Their behaviour bears the mark of a 
genuine obsession to which a man yields in spite of 
himself, and which he cannot resist whatever he 
may do. Nothing except these haunting fancies can 
give him the sensation of real pleasure. ‘The fact that 
these fancies represent the sole possible compromise 
between the different contradictory impulses which 
are struggling with each other for control in the 
patient’s unconscious, gives a slight explanation of 
the significance of these fancies. ‘The impulses of the 
ego are in opposition to those of the super-ego, which 
regards them as sinful. Each wishes to have his part 
in the battle; the ego agrees to suffer in order to have 
the right to enjoy, and perhaps also in order to 
create the pretext for the revolt of which it has need, 
so as to be able to scorn the demands of the super- 
ego.” : 
It is facts of this type which allow us to under- 
stand the thought, the poetry and the life of Bau- 
delaire. I trust the reader will excuse me for having 
dwelt on this topic at such length. 
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BAUDELAIRE suppressed his love for his mother. It is 
seldom that he can talk about it freely, consciously. 
He shows it only in a form that has been censored, 
that has been displaced on to emotional equivalents. 
He always reacts to it with deep feelings of guilt that 
bring with them an intense need for punishment. 
But he remained ever faithful to this unconscious 
love; he sacrificed his life to it, and his personal 
success. And feeling himself guilty, he did everything 
he could to get himself punished, to put himself in 
a position where he could not attain his end, his 
ideal. 

Notice how Baudelaire was haunted by the desire 
for perfection—in his verse, in his art. But at any 
moment in his life when this perfection became 
attainable for him, a pitiless inhibition prevented 
him from realizing his ideal. This inhibition, of 
which he complains so often as if it were a vice or 
laziness, what is it but self-punishment, frustration? 
Let Baudelaire himself describe it: 


L’ALBATROS 


Souvent, pour s’amuser, les hommes d’équipage 
Prennent des albatros, vastes oiseaux des mers, 
Qui suivent, indolents compagnons de voyage, 
Le navire glissant sur les gouffres amers. 
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A peine les ont-ils déposés sur les planches, 

Que ces rois de l’azur, maladroits et honteux, 
Laissent piteusement leurs grandes ailes blanches 
Comme des avirons trainer a cété d’eux. 


Ce voyageur ailé, comme il est gauche et veule! 
Lui, naguére si beau, qu’il est comique et laid! 
L’un agace son bec avec un brile-gueule, 
L’autre mime, en boitant, linfirme qui volait! 


Le Poéte est semblable au prince des nuées 
Qui hante la tempéte et se rit de l’archer; 
Exilé sur le sol au milieu des huées, 

Ses ailes de géant l’empéchent de marcher.? 


(Tue ALBaAtTrRoss: Often, for amusement, sailors capture those 
huge sea-birds, the albatrosses, who follow, as indolent com- 
panions of the voyage, the ship that glides through the bitter 
sea. These kings of the sky, as soon as the sailors have put them 
down on deck, become awkward and bashful, letting their 
great white wings drag piteously, like oars, beside them. How 
clumsy and weak is this winged traveller! A moment ago he was 
beautiful—and now how foolish and ugly he seems! One of the 
sailors teases his beak with a short-stemmed pipe; another 
limps about, imitating the sickly bird who so recently was fly- 
ing. The poet is like this prince of the clouds who haunts the 
tempest and laughs at the archer; when he is exiled on the 
earth and surrounded by the hootings of mankind, his giant 
wings prevent him from walking.) 


What a desolating picture of inhibition and failure! 
The idea of castration as punishment for having 
loved the sea so greatly (mer—meére) is expressed 
therein: ‘“‘one of the sailors teases his beak (penis) 
with a short-stemmed pipe’. I must also cite, in 
connection with inhibition, some passages from Bau- 
delaire’s private journal and from his letters to his 
mother: 


In moral matters as in physical I have always had the 
feeling of an abyss—not merely of the abyss of sleep, but 


1 Baudelaire, Guvres completes, Lemerre, Paris, Les Fleurs du Mal, 
Pp. 105. 
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of the abyss of action, of dreams, of memory, of desire, of 
regret, of remorse, of beauty, of number, etc. 

I have cultivated my hysteria with delight and terror. 
Now I always have a feeling of giddiness; and to-day, 
January 23, 1862, I have undergone a strange presenti- 
ment: I have felt pass over me the wind of the wing of 
madness! 


Earlier, in July 1839, at the age of eighteen, 
Baudelaire wrote to his mother: 


And when I feel in myself something that uplifts me— 
how can I describe it?—a violent desire to embrace every- 
thing, a fear of not knowing how to acquire learning, fears 
about life, or simply a beautiful sunset outside the window, 
to whom can [J tell it? You are not there, and neither is 
my dearest friend. 

And what is it that has happened? I am worse than I 
was at school. In school I did little work in class, but at 
least I did some work. When I was sent away, that gave 
me a shock; and when I was with you, I was still able to 
work a little. Now nothing, nothing—and it is not an agree- 
able or a poetic laziness. Not at all. It is a sullen and stupid 
laziness. I have not dared confess this wholly to my friend, 
or show myself to him at my worst; for he would have 
found me too much changed. He has seen me at my best— 
at school I worked from time to time; I read, I wept, and 
sometimes I got myself into a rage; but at least I lived— 
now I do not—I’m as degraded as possible—faults in 
abundance, and they are not pleasant faults. If at least 
this painful sight drove me to a violent change—but no; 
of the spirit of activity that drove me sometimes toward 
good, sometimes toward bad, there remains nothing, no- 
thing but laziness, sulkiness, ennui. 

I have displeased M. Laségue—I have fallen a notch in 
my own opinion—if I had been alone I should perhaps 
have busied myself in the wrong way, but I should have 
busied myself—with you or with a dear friend I should have 
been upright—in strange surroundings I have been com- 
pletely changed, disorganized, set crooked. I seem, do I 
not, to be using big words and subtleties to hide very ordin- 
ary faults? All these cavillings are made worse by my having 
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to take my bachelor’s degree. I have the presumption to 
want to finish everything at once, and to pass my examina- 
tion at the earliest possible moment. I intend—and I have 
already begun—to make every effort to review the whole 
material in a fortnight, and to be ready by the first days of 
August. To accomplish this, I shall have to do twenty-four 
questions a day. For the concours (competitive part) I shall 
go only as a substitute, that is, I shall be asked to take part 
if anybody is absent. Nevertheless, I have been asked for 
a birth certificate, in case it is needed. 

After all, perhaps it is a good thing that I have seen 
strangers; I shall love my mother better. Perhaps it is a 
good thing to have been denuded and depoetized; I under- 
stand better what I lacked—perhaps it is, as they say, a 
state of transition. All this time your letters have pained 
me, have made me even more uneasy than I was before. 
Nevertheless, write to me always. I love your letters. In my 
moods of sadness I am happy to feel my love for my good 
mother grow within me; that is always so. In your reply, 
talk to me at length about my father. I beg you, say nothing 


of all this to M. Laségue; he is so kind that it would make 
him unhappy. 


Later on, in a letter written in March 1853, 
Baudelaire expresses himself again in the same way: 


I am guilty toward myself; this disproportion between 
my will and my capacity is unintelligible to me. Why, 
having so just and so exact a knowledge of my duty and 
of what is useful, do I always do the opposite? 


And a little further on: 


But this abominable existence, and brandy—which I am 
going to stop—have injured my stomach these last months, 
and in addition I have unbearable nervous troubles— 
exactly like a woman. . . . But anyhow, it was inevitable. 


And later, in another letter: 


But what I feel is an immense discouragement, an un- 
bearable sense of isolation, a perpetual fear of some vague 
evil, a complete distrust‘of my powers, a total absence of 
desire, an impossibility of finding any sort of amusement. 
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Finally, I quote a particularly characteristic 
passage, taken from a letter of February 1858: 


Add to that suffering this, which perhaps you will not 
understand: when a man’s nerves are much weakened by 
a crowd of disquietudes and sufferings, the devil, in spite 
of all resolutions, glides into his brain every morning in the 
form of this thought: why not rest for one day in forget- 
fulness of all things? To-night I shall do, at one stroke, 
everything that needs to be attended to. .. . And then 
night comes; the spirit is terrified by the multitude of things 
in arrears; a crushing sadness brings impotence; and on the 
morrow the same comedy is played over in good faith, with 
the same confidence and the same consciousness. 


Now I shall quote some passages from the private 
journal which illustrate Baudelaire’s fight against 
inhibition: 

Cx 


Hygiene. Morality. To Honfleur! As soon as possible, be- 
fore I sink further. 

How many presentiments and signs have already been 
sent me by God that it is high time to act, to consider the 
present minute as the most important of all minutes, and to 
make my eternal delight out of my every-day torment, that 
is to say, my work! 


CXI 


Hygiene. Conduct. Morality. We are crushed, every moment, 
by the idea and the sensation of time. And there are only 
two ways of escaping from this nightmare, of forgetting it: 
pleasure and work. Pleasure consumes us. Work strengthens 
us. Let us choose. 

The more we make use of one of these means, the more 
the other one becomes repugnant. 

It is not possible to forget time except by making use of it. 

Nothing gets done except little by little. 

De Maistre and Edgar Poe have taught me to reason. 

The only long work is the work that one does not dare 
begin. It becomes a nightmare. 
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CXV 


~ Hygiene. Morality. Conduct. ‘Too late, perhaps!—My mother 
and Jeanne.—My health for charity’s sake, for duty’s sake! 
Jeanne’s illnesses. My mother’s infirmities and loneliness. 

Do duty every day and trust in God for the morrow. 

The only way to make money is to work in a disinterested 
manner. 

An abridgement of wisdom. Toilet, prayer, work. 

Prayer: charity, wisdom and strength. 

Without charity I am nothing but a tinkling symbol. 

My humiliations have been the graces of God. 

My phase of egotism, is it over? 

The faculty of meeting the need of the moment, exacti- 
tude in other words, must infallibly find its reward. 

Prolonged unhappiness has upon the spirit the same effect as old 
age upon the body: one cannot move; one takes to bed. . 

On the other hand, in extreme youth one finds excuses “for delay. 
When there is plenty “of time to spend, one deludes oneself that it ts 
allowable to wait for years before playing one’s part. 

CHATEAUBRIAND 


However, in return for this punishment of defeat, 
of inhibition, the poet conceded to himself the right 
to sing his love for his mother, for the desert, for 
stone, in short, for everything that is great, extra- 
ordinary, superhuman. 

Let me remind you of the sonnet, The Giantess, 
where the Oedipus situation is clearly pictured: 


LA GEANTE 


Du temps que la Nature en sa verve puissante 
Concevait chaque j jour des enfants monstrueux, 
J’eusse aimé vivre auprés d’une jeune géante, 
Comme aux pieds d’une reine un chat voluptueux. 


J’eusse aimé voir son corps fleurir avec son 4me 

Et grandir librement dans ses terribles jeux; 
Deviner si son coeur couve une sombre flamme 
Aux humides brouillards qui nagent dans ses yeux; 


1 Cp. O. Rank, Inzestmotive in Dichtung und Sage, Verlag Franz 
Duetiske, Leipzig. 
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Parcourir a loisir ses magnifiques formes; 
Ramper sur le versant de ses genoux énormes, 
Et parfois en été, quand les soleils malsains, 


Lasse, la font s’étendre a travers la campagne, 
Dormir nonchalamment a l’ombre de ses seins, 
Comme un hameau paisible au pied d’une montagne. 


(At a time when Nature in her lustiness conceived monstrous 
children every day, I should have loved to live near a young 
giantess, like a luxurious cat at the feet of a queen. I should 
have loved to see her body flowering with her soul, and growing 
unrestrainedly in her fierce play, and to guess—by the wet 
mists that swam in her eyes—whether her heart knew a dark 
passion. I should have loved to wander freely over her mighty 
limbs, and to climb across the bend of her huge knees. And 
sometimes in summer, when the pestilent sun made her stretch 
out, tired, across the countryside, I should have loved to sleep 
at ease in the shadow of her breasts, like a peaceful village at 
the foot of a mountain.) 


The following poem will help us still more in 
defining the essence of this love: 


Je t’adore a l’égal de la voite nocturne, 

O vase de tristesse, 6 grande taciturne, 

Et t'aime d’autant plus, belle, que tu me fuis, 
Et que tu me parais, ornement de mes nuits, 

Plus ironiquement accumuler les lieues 

Qui séparent mes bras des immensités bleues. 


Je m’avance a l’attaque, et je grimpe aux assauts, 
Comme aprés un cadavre un choeur de vermisseaux, 
Et je chéris, 6 béte implacable et cruelle, 

Jusqu’a cette froideur par ou tu m’es plus belle!” 


(I adore you as I adore the sky at night, O vase of sadness, O 
majestically silent: and I love you all the more, my beauty, the 
more you flee from me, the more you seem to me—O ornament 
of my nights—to be ironically increasing the leagues that 
separate me from the blue immensities of heaven. I advance to 
the attack and clamber up to the assault, like a choir of worms 
about a corpse; and I cherish—O implacable and cruel beast— 
even the coldness that makes you so beautiful to me!) 


1 Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 128. 2 Ibid. p. 136. 
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In order to preserve the proportions of the in- 
fantile situation, Baudelaire, as I have already sug- 
gested, makes of the woman a mother, a giantess, 
“inaccessible to human sufferings’, an all-powerful 
and virile being, in the presence of whom the man 
is but a child. This relation is of the greatest im- 
portance in understanding the homosexuality, the 
masochism and the sadism of Baudelaire. . . . But let 


us proceed slowly; let us listen to the poet sing his 
hymn to beauty: 


LA BEAUTE 


Je suis belle, 6 mortels! comme un réve de pierre, 
Et mon sein, ot chacun s’est meurtri tour a tour, 
Est fait pour inspirer au poéte un amour 

Eternel et muet ainsi que la matiére. 


Je tréne dans l’azur comme un sphinx incompris; 
J’unis un coeur de neige a la blancheur des cygnes; 
Je hais le mouvement qui déplace les lignes; 

Et jamais je ne pleure et jamais je ne ris. 


Les poétes, devant mes grandes attitudes, 
Que j’ai lair d’emprunter aux plus fiers monuments, 
Consumeront leurs jours en d’austéres études; 


Car j’ai, pour fasciner ces dociles amants, 
De purs miroirs qui font toutes choses plus belles: 
Mes yeux, mes larges yeux aux clartés éternelles!? 


(Beauty: O mortals, I am beautiful like a dream carved out 
of stone; and my breast, where everyone in turn sacrifices him- 
self, is made so as to inspire in the poet a love eternal and silent 
as the material world. I reign in the sky like a sphinx that is not 
understood; I combine a heart of snow with the whiteness of 
swans; I hate all movement that breaks up the line, and I never 
cry and I never laugh. Poets—before my exalted attitudes that 
I seem to have borrowed from the proudest monuments—con- 
sume their days in austere studies; for I possess—to fascinate 
these docile lovers—pure mirrors that make all things more 
beautiful: my eyes, my large eyes with their eternal clearness!) 


1 Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 126. 
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HYMNE A LA BEAUTE 


Viens-tu du ciel profond ou sors-tu de l’abime, 
O Beauté? Ton regard, infernal et divin, 
Verse confusément le bienfait et le crime, 

Et on peut pour cela te comparer au vin. 


Tu contiens dans ton ceil le couchant et l’aurore; 

Tu répands des parfums comme un soir orageux; 

Tes baisers sont un philtre et ta bouche une amphore 
Qui font le héros lache et l’enfant courageux. 


Sors-tu du gouffre noir ou descends-tu des astres? 
Le Démon charmé suit tes jupons comme un chien; 
Tu sémes au hasard la joie et les désastres, 

Et tu gouvernes tout et ne réponds de rien. 


Tu marches sur des morts, Beauté, dont tu te moques, 
De tes bijoux l’Horreur n’est pas le moins charmant, 
Et le Meurtre, parmi tes plus chéres breloques, 

Sur ton ventre orgueilleux danse amoureusement. 


L’éphémére ébloui vole vers toi, chandelle, 
Crépite, flambe et dit: Bénissons ce flambeau! 
L’amoureux pantelant incliné sur sa belle 

A Pair d’un moribond caressant son tombeau. 


Que tu viennes du ciel ou de l’enfer, qu’importe, 
O Beauté! monstre énorme, effrayant, ingénu! 

Si ton ceil, ton souris, ton pied m’ouvrent la porte 
D’un Infini que j’aime et n’ai jamais connu? 


De Satan ou de Dieu, qu’importe? Ange ou Siréne, 
Qu’importe, si tu rends,—fée aux yeux de velours, 
Rythme, parfum, lueur, 6 mon unique reine!— 
L’univers moins hideux et les instants moins lourds?! 


(Hymn To Beauty: O Beauty—do you come from the deep sky 


or do you rise from the abyss? Your look—infernal and divine— 
provokes good deed and bad in confusion, and in this respect 
you may be compared to wine. Sunset and dawn are in your 


eye; you scatter perfumes like a stormy evening. Your lips 


are a potion and your mouth an amphora to make the hero 


1 Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 131. 
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cowardly and the child courageous. Do you come from the 
black pit or do you descend from thestars? The Fiend, enchanted, 
follows your petticoat like a dog; you sow haphazard both joy 
and disasters; you rule everything and you answer for nothing. 
Beauty, you walk upon the dead, of whom you make mock. 
Horror is not the least charming of your jewels; and Murder 
hangs like a cherished brooch upon your proud belly, dancing 
amorously. The dazzled moth flies toward you, the candle— 
then crackles, burns, and cries out: “‘Blessed be the flame!” 
The panting lover lying on his mistress has the air of a dying 
man caressing his tomb. What matter whether you come from 
heaven or hell, O Beauty—huge, terrifying, ingenuous mon- 
ster!—so long as your eye, your smile, your foot, open before 
me the door of an infinity that I love and that I have never 
known? What matter whether you come from Satan or from 
God? What matter whether you be angel or siren, so long as 
you render the universe less hideous and the moments less 
heavy?—O my one queen, my fairy with eyes of velvet, rhythm, 
perfume, light!) 


Here already we find the two extremes of the in- 
fantile situation that I mentioned above: “‘You walk 
upon the dead”. Complete subjugation to this ab- 
solute passion is sought again in an eternal agony, 
and sometimes also by a return to the mother’s 
breast, to the earth, and sometimes by nostalgia for 
the tomb. In a poem very characteristically en- 
titled, The Former Life, the poet takes himself back to 
the paradise of the mother’s breast, that is, to the 
intra-uterine situation: 


LA VIE ANTERIEURE 


J’ai longtemps habité sous de vastes portiques 
Que les soleils marins teignaient de mille feux, 

Et que leurs grands piliers, droits et majestueux, 
Rendaient pareils, le soir, aux grottes basaltiques. 


Les houles, en roulant les images des cieux, 
Mélaient d’une facon solennelle et mystique 
Les tout-puissants accords de leur riche musique 
Aux couleurs du couchant reflété par mes yeux. 
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C’est la que j’ai vécu dans les voluptés calmes, 
Au milieu de l’azur, des vagues, des splendeurs, 
Et des esclaves nus, tout imprégnés d’odeurs, 


Qui me rafraichissaient le front avec des palmes, 
Et dont Punique soin était d’approfondir 
Le secret douloureux qui me faisait languir.* 


(For a long time I lived beneath huge porticoes which the 
marine suns dyed with a thousand fires. At evening the great 
pillars, straight and majestic, made these porticoes resemble 
basalt grottos. The rolling waves, bearing with them reflections 
of the heavens, mixed, in a solemn and mystic way, the all- 
powerful harmonies of their rich music with the colours of the 
setting sun reflected in my eyes. It is there that I lived with 
calm delights, surrounded by sky and waves and splendours 
and naked slaves all steeped in perfume, who cooled my fore- 
head with palm-leaves, and whose one task was to investigate 
the sorrowful secret that made me languish.) 


And also we must not forget one of the most beauti- 
ful of the poems that sing the love of an inaccessible 
and sterile world: 


XXVIII 


Avec ses vétements ondoyants et nacrés, 

Méme quand elle marche on croirait qu’elle danse, 
Comme ces longs serpents que les jongleurs sacrés 
Au bout de leur batons agitent en cadence. 


Comme le sable morne et l’azur des déserts, 
Insensibles tous deux a l’humaine souffrance, 
Comme les longs réseaux de la houle des mers, 
Elle se développe avec indifférence. 


Ses yeux polis sont faits de minéraux charmants, 
Et dans cette nature étrange et symbolique 
Ot lange inviolé se méle au sphinx antique, 


Ou tout n’est qu’or, acier, lumiére et diamants, 
Resplendit 4 jamais, comme un astre inutile, 
La froide majesté de la femme stérile.” 


1 Les Fleurs du Mal, - IIQ. 2 Tbid. p- 139. 
Pp 
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(With her undulating garments studded with mother-of-pearl, 
even when she walks she seems to dance, like those long ser- 
pents which the sacred jugglers make move, to a cadence, on 
the end of their sticks. Like the sullen sand and the sky of the 
deserts—both of them insensible to human suffering—like the 
long net-works of the waves of the sea, she spreads herself out 
with indifference. Her polished eyes are made of charming 
minerals; and in that strange symbolic nature of hers, where 
the inviolate angel mingles with the antique sphinx, where 
there is nothing but gold, steel, light and diamonds, there the 
cold majesty of a sterile woman shines forever like a useless 
star.) 


It is in poetry, therefore, that Baudelaire has best 
expressed his love. Yet in order to be able to do so 
he had to cut short his phrases, transpose them, and 
subject himself to the despotism of rhyme. Under 
this necessity, his poetic technique would be a device 
for suppressing his true feelings, and thus its essential 
purpose would be to make his feelings unrecogniz- 
able, to travesty them. 

In his private journals, it sometimes—though 
rarely—happens that Baudelaire speaks directly of 
his mother. More often, the preoccupations that she 
causes him are kept back, and the text needs a com- 
mentary—as, for example, when he defines Beauty: 


XVI 


Squibs.1 I have found a definition of the Beautiful, of my 
own idea of the Beautiful... . 

A beautiful man’s head does not need to convey to the 
eyes of a man, at any rate—perhaps it is different to the 
eyes of a woman—the idea of voluptuousness which, in a 
woman’s face, is a provocation all the more attractive the 
more the face is habitually melancholy. But this idea will 
also contain something ardent and sad—spiritual needs— 
ambitions driven back into the dark—strength discontented 
and unemployed—sometimes a revengeful coldness (for the 
type of the dandy must not be forgotten in this respect) — 


1 Fusées, p. 18. 
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sometimes also (and this is one of the most interesting 
characteristics of beauty) mystery—and lastly (that I may 
have the courage to admit to what point I consider myself 
modern in aesthetics), unhappiness. I do not pretend that 
Joy may not be associated with Beauty; but I say that Joy 
is one of the most vulgar adornments, whereas Melancholy 
is, so to speak, the illustrious companion of Beauty—so 
much so that I can scarcely conceive (would my brain be 
an enchanted mirror?) a type of Beauty in which there is 
no sorrow. Supported by—some would say, obsessed by— 
these ideas, one would see that it would be hard for me not 
to conclude that the most perfect type of virile Beauty is 
Satan—as Milton pictured him. 


XVIII 


The precocious taste for women. I used to confuse the 
smell of furs with the smell of women. I remember. Indeed, 
I loved my mother for her elegance. So I was a precocious 
Dandy. 


PRAYER 


Do not punish me through my mother, and do not 
punish my mother on account of me. I give to your keeping 
the souls of my father and of Mariette. Give me strength to 
do my duty immediately every day, and so to become a 
hero and a saint. 


The peculiar thing in this love of the child for his 
mother is that the means that are used for possess- 
ing her, while preserving their fundamental sexual 
character, do not seem to have anything in common 
with the physical act. Everything that is sexual is re- 
jected as if it were a crime, and transposed elsewhere. 
This comes from the fact that the child, since he is 
not yet developed, cannot dream of consummating 
the sexual act with his mother. In this respect he is 
beaten and humiliated in advance by the father— 
before whom, above all others, he feels guilty, be- 
cause of the fact that he loves the father as well. His 
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only resource, then, is to deny this humiliation, to 
deny the existence of the father, and to deny the 
existence of sexuality on the part of his parents in 
particular, and the existence of love in general. The 
grapes are too sour for him. He can, according to 
the circumstances, substitute all-powerful thought for 
his inferior sexual organs—or else he can substitute 
illness or unhappiness, which are excellent means 
of contending with the father for the possession 
of the mother, and of triumphing over the father. 
But this is a very weak consolation to create forget- 
fulness of a humiliation whose memory stayed in- 
exorably by Baudelaire. He cannot renounce his 
ideal—in this case, incest. He seeks to realize it in 
some hidden way, and he calls upon substitutes. 
Everything of an abnormal character, everything 
criminal, out of the ordinary, is thus capable of be- 
coming an emotional equivalent of incest. Every- 
thing that can be normally attained seems empty and 
deceptive. Thus, I have known patients in whom the 
desire for incest, censored and deformed, is trans- 
formed into the need for eating spittle, or the 
excrement in the street. This act, repugnant but ex- 
ceptional, forbidden by the barrier of horror, really 
imparted a sort of heroism which was at one and the 
same time accomplishment, realization of the incest, 
and punishment of the guilty desire. 

Looked at from this point of view, it is possible to 
understand Baudelaire’s writing: 


For my part, I affirm: the unique and supreme pleasure 
of love lies in the certainty of doing evil. And man and 
woman know from their birth that all voluptuousness is 
found in evil. 

Squibs.—I think I have written in my notes that love 
strongly resembles torture, or a surgical operation. But this 
idea can be developed in the bitterest way. Even when two 
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lovers are full of excitement and mutual desires, one of the 
two will be cooler and less carried away than the other. He 
or she is the surgeon or the executioner. The other is the 
patient or the victim. Do you hear these sighs, prelude to 
a shameful tragedy, these moans, these cries, these gasps? 
Who has not uttered them? Who has not inexorably wrung 
them forth? And what worse than this do you find when 
the Question is applied by careful torture? These eyes 
inverted like a sleep-walker’s, these limbs whose muscles 
burst and stiffen as if under the action of a galvanic 
battery—drunkenness, delirium, and opium in their most 
exaggerated effects doubtless do not lead to such curious 
results. And the human face, that Ovid thought created to 
reflect the stars—here it has only an expression of insane 
ferocity, or else a sort of defensive mask of death. For in- 
deed I should consider that I was committing a sacrilege in 
applying the word “‘ecstasy”’ to this sort of decomposition. 


The darkness protected her vanity, her dandy’s affecta- 
tion of being a frigid woman. These two fallen creatures, 
who still suffered (since a vestige of nobility remained with 
them), embraced spontaneously, mingling, in the rain of 
their tears and their kisses, regrets for their past and very 
uncertain hopes for their future. It is probable that plea- 
sure had never been so sweet for them as upon that night of 
melancholy and forgiveness—pleasure saturated in sadness 
and remorse. 

Remember the use that Baudelaire makes of the 
word dandy-ism, in the course of his various di- 
gressions on the subject. We have already seen that 
in this region of ideas the mother may be super- 
imposed upon a person with phallic significance: 

‘*‘Beauty, you walk upon the dead, of whom you 
make mock. And Murder hangs like a cherished 
brooch upon your proud belly, dancing amor- 
ously.” “O Mortals, I am beautiful like a dream 
carved out of stone, and my breast, where everyone 
in turn sacrifices himself, etc.” 


1 Breast = penis. 
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It is no wonder, then, that Baudelaire develops his 
ideas on Beauty in terms of a woman’s head and a 
man’s head indifferently, ‘‘for the type of the dandy 
must not be forgotten”... . And he writes, “Indeed, 
I loved my mother for her elegance. So I was a pre- 
cocious Dandy. . . . The darkness protected her 
vanity, her dandy’s affectation of being a frigid 
woman... .” In playing the dandy himself, Bau- 
delaire identifies himself with his mother, in order to 
possess her in himself. In this way he could console 
himself for the sexual impotence of his childhood, 
and could keep in a state of repression the “im- 
pure” ideas which came to his mind on the subject 
of his mother. 

The repression of his love for his mother has also 
other motives: Baudelaire lost his father at the age of 
six. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE FATHER 


Our psycho-analytic observations teach us that a 
child who is in love with his mother and the rival of 
his father may react to this situation in very com- 
plex and extremely variable ways. If the father dies, 
as he did in the case of Baudelaire, the child is likely 
to establish a connection between the disappearance 
of his father and his desires tending to the injury of 
his rival. He believes thus in the omnipotence of 
his thoughts, a fact that, in the event of the father’s 
death, considerably reinforces the remorse which the 
emotional situation characteristic of the Oedipus 
complex is normally able to release in a person. And 
the idea of the wrongfulness of sexual desire is thus 
further emphasized. This may lead the child sys- 
tematically to combat the access to consciousness 
of every desire for satisfaction, since consciousness 
implies acceptance, without remorse, of rivalry with 
the father, of desire to take his place, to become big 
and strong and happy like him. And as these desires 
cannot be conceived without jealousy, without the 
idea of depriving the father of his privileges, they 
are repressed out of fear lest these thoughts trans- 
late themselves, in a magical way, into acts, and 
succeed in creating the ill which in moments of 
jealousy the child is likely to wish his father. And 
with the rejection of these desires is rejected every- 
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thing that stimulates the psychic growth of the little 
boy. 

By this movement counter to desire (a movement 
of which Baudelaire speaks in his Fusées, when 
discussing beauty), the forward urge is checked, joy 
is transformed into sin, into an evil which must be 
avoided. Thwarting his own development, the boy 
makes himself into a girl, and from being active, as 
he ought to be, he becomes passive, sensitive, imagi- 
native. The hatred of the father is compensated for 
by an exaggerated love, often a little artificial, be- 
cause contrary to the first spontaneous feeling. This 
compensation implies for the boy: to encourage in 
himself everything that is contrary both to his sex 
and to his thought. .. . I will not dwell any further in 
this book on the complexity of the infantile psychic 
mechanisms which end in homosexuality, latent or 
manifest, perverse and realizable, or purely psychic 
and remaining potential, as was the case with Bau- 
delaire. The reader will find a conscientious and 
detailed study of these mechanisms in a recent work 
by my friend and collaborator, Dr. Hesnard.1 

But the conflict is not settled so easily, in spite of 
all the patient’s intentions to repress it. Remorse 
itself may come to form one of the aims to which the 
patient unconsciously aspires. The incestuous act 
may thus exert the attraction of forbidden fruit—it 
inspires horror, yes, but remains desired in spite of 
everything, by virtue of the very prohibition which 
weights it. Everything that causes remorse can thus 
be an equivalent to incest, and this cult of remorse 
becomes a particular cult of suffering in general. I 
will return to this problem later on. 

In this way would be explained the attraction felt 
by Baudelaire for all that is horrible. He does not 
1 Hesnard, Psychologie homosexuelle (Stock). 
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recoil at the idea, or, at times, even at the realiza- 
tion of the basest acts. Over and over again we see 
in his work the fancy of murder, taking the place of 
the representation of love. It is allowable to suppose 
that, contrary to his prayer, he has done everything 
in order to be punished by God, that thus his mother 
may find herself chastised in him, humiliated, killed, 
dragged into vice and filth. Here we are concerned 
with the fantasy of magical crimes. Let us listen to 
Baudelaire apropos of woman and magic: 


Of magic as applied to calling up the great dead, to the 
reéstablishing and perfecting of health. 

The inspiration always comes when a man desires it, but 
it does not always go when he desires it to go. 

Of language and writing, regarded as magic operations, 
evocative sorcery. 

Of the air of a woman. 

The charming airs that go to make beauty are: 

The blasé air. 

The bored air. 

The giddy air. 

The impudent air. 

The cold air. 

The introspective air. 

The air of domination. 

The air of self-will. 

The malicious air. 

The sickly air. 

The cattish air—childishness, indifference, and malice 
mixed. 

A man goes pistol shooting, accompanied by his wife. 
He sets up a doll, and says to his wife: ‘I am imagining 
thatitis you.”—He shuts his eyes and shoots thedoll.— Then 
he kisses the hand of his companion, saying: ‘‘Dear angel, 
how I thank you for my skill!” 

There are only two cases when a man pays for the right 
of spending: public latrines and women. 


1 Fournaux intimes, p. 22. 
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This passage is found a few lines before the place 
where Baudelaire confesses his love for his mother: 
“TI loved my mother for her elegance. Therefore I 
was a precocious Dandy.” 

We are no longer surprised, then, to see that the 
rejection of this love implies the desire to reject its 
object also, or, to be specific, woman. It implies the 
desire to try to kill her, and to justify the murder by 
making a criminal of her. Here are some passages 
from the Private Journal on the subject of woman: 


Woman is the opposite of the Dandy. So she must inspire 
horror. 

A woman is hungry, and she wishes to eat; thirsty, and 
she wishes to drink. 

She is in heat, and she wishes to be f——. 

Beautiful virtue! 

Woman is natural, that is to say abominable. 

Moreover, she is always vulgar, that is to say the opposite 
of the dandy. 

On George Sand.—The woman Sand is the Prudhomme 
of immorality. 

She has always been a moralist. 

But she used to act anti-morally. 

Besides, she has never been an artist. She has the famous 
flowing style dear to the bourgeois. 

She is stupid, she is heavy, she is a chatterer. Concerning 
moral ideas, she has the same depth of judgement, and 
the same delicacy of feeling, as have concierges and kept 
women. 

What she says of her mother. 

What she says of poetry. 

Her love for working men. 

That several men should have been able to fall in love 


with this latrine, 1s indeed a proof of the baseness of the men of this 
century. 


The following passage is probably connected with 
Baudelaire’s mother and with General Aupick’s 
Legion of Honour: 
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There are some women who are like the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour. One wants no more to do with them, 
because they have been soiled by certain men. 

It is for the same reason that I would not wear the 
trousers of a man with the itch. 

The tiresome thing about love is that it is a crime in 
which one cannot do without an accomplice. 

In love, as in almost all human affairs, the entente 
cordiale is the result of a misunderstanding. This mis- 
understanding is the pleasure. The man cries: “Oh, my 
angel!” ‘The woman coos: “Mamma! Mamma!” And these 
two imbeciles are convinced that they think in harmony. 
The impassible gulf that causes their inability to com- 
municate, remains uncrossed. 


To understand these remarks properly, we must 
take account of the fact that for Baudelaire the 
situation is reversed: the man takes the place of the 
woman who coos: “Mamma! Mamma!” 

But I will quote a few more of Baudelaire’s re- 


marks about women: 


The publisher’s girl. 

The chief editor’s girl. 

The girl who is a scarecrow, a monster, the murderer 
of art. 

The girl as she is in reality. 

A little fool and a little slut; the greatest imbecility 
combined with the greatest depravity. 

In the girl there is all the degradation of the street-boy 
and of the college student. 

On the necessity of beating women. 

One may punish the person one loves—e.g., children. 
But that implies sorrow for finding fault with him whom 
one loves. 

On cuckoldry and cuckolds. 

The grief of the cuckold. 

It comes from his pride, from false reasoning about 
honour and happiness, and from love foolishly taken away 
from God, to be given to His creatures. 

The more a man oe the arts, the less he f——. 
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A more and more noticeable separation between the 
spirit and the brute is effected. 

Only the brute copulates well, and copulation is the 
lyric of the people. 


To f—— is to hope to enter into another, and the artist 
never gets out of himself. 
I have forgotten the name of this slut. . . . Ah! Bah! I 


shall remember it again at the last judgement. 


We shall not be surprised after this to find Baudelaire’s 
libido dominated chiefly by the mechanisms of self-punish- 
ment. They make of Baudelaire the beaten creature 
of whom I have already spoken when discussing 
whipping fantasies. He is also the beaten creature 
because he charges himself with the fault for 
which he reproaches his mother, because he sub- 
mits to the punishment due to the “prostitute” 
who has made her second marriage with General 
Aupick. 

We see this disastrous solution of the Oedipus com- 
plex much more often in daily life than one who does 
not take the psycho-analytical view would be in- 
clined to believe. In the case of a man, this situation 
very often shows itself quite directly in the necessity 
of constantly creating an impassible barrier between 
the man and the woman whom hé substitutes for the 
mother. This barrier is insurmountable from the 
sexual side above all. Adoration of a woman is fre- 
quently permitted. The woman then represents an 
ideal which is placed above all else, but it is an ideal 
of love which is purely platonic, and capable of being 
realized with a man just as well as, if not better 
than, with a woman, as we see in the cases where the 
barrier has resulted in manifest homosexuality. Per- 
formance of the sexual act with this adored woman 
proves impossible. There takes place what is called 
in psycho-analysis a dissociation between tenderness 
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and sexuality.! In relation to this particular woman, 
a man will show himself always humble, always 
guilty, always inferior. He will waste his sexuality 
in whorehouses; he will lose his money in gambling 
hells. Per se such behaviour presents a clearly patho- 
logical aspect. Manifest masochism then frequently 
betrays itself in the obligation to contract a venereal 
disease, or any other illness, as a means both of 
self-punishment and of reproducing the infantile 
situation; the sick man has indeed an opportunity 
of becoming again the little child, protected and 
cared for by a tender mother. In the cases that 
are less marked, and where compensation has been 
found, the man sublimates, 1.e. instead of spending 
himself with prostitutes, he turns his energy to busi- 
ness, of which he becomes the slave. For example, he 
throws himself into the affairs of the stock exchange, 
always under the more or less manifest necessity of 
losing his money, whether it be to the profit of people 
who steal it, or to that of a partner. It is true that he 
loses this money in order to have the right to succeed 
in other ways, or at least to appear to do so. With 
their wives, these men are sexually impotent. That 
is the reason for which they turn to the psycho- 
analyst. For the victims of the “Oedipus Complex’, 
then, defeat is often masked; it is sometimes com- 
pensated for by an apparent material success, owing 
to prodigious labour in an undertaking which, from 
the emotional point of view of the man involved, 
practically plays the rdle of a whorehouse where he is 
beaten and where he exhausts himself. 

In such cases the lack of sexual and emotional 
balance becomes evident, sometimes at a moment of 


1 Remember Baudelaire’s reflections that are quoted above: “The 
more a man cultivates the arts, the less he f . Amore and more 
noticeable separation, etc. . . .” 
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particularly brilliant success, and then a man is fre- 
quently compelled to commit an act which humili- 
ates him publicly. It may happen that he falls ill, or 
that he directs his business along the road to failure 
—a process I have had the opportunity of observing. 
Woe to the enterprise which is at the mercy of such a 
conflict. ‘There are cases where it is a whole nation 
which constitutes the enterprise. But I will not dwell 
on this question here, and will state provisionally 
only this: it does happen that an entire community 
finds itself involved in the turmoil that drives one 
man towards defeat, towards the gulf. . . . Napoleon! 
ot; Helenal-.. 3 


1 See Jekels, ““Napoléon,” Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse, tome iii. 
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To return to Baudelaire, it is easy to diagnose in him 
mechanisms of defeat, that is, the means employed to 
ensure being beaten. Keeping to the main features, 
we can see why he got himself publicly smacked 
by General Aupick,! why he had himself put out of 


1 This is the account given by Porché: 

“Baudelaire preferred the cafés of the left bank to the house of his 
parents. He was almost always absent from home, or indeed, if he 
appeared’at the receptions given by the General, who had just been 
elected Commandant of the Staff College, he had a way of making 
himself disagreeable by a continual persiflage. M. Aupick knitted his 
brows. Caroline trembled. In short, for several months a new storm 
had been brewing. 

“It broke during the course of a formal dinner. The General re- 
sponded to an unseemly remark from the young man by scolding him 
harshly. A profound silence reigned at the table. Baudelaire, humili- 
ated, rose, white with rage, and, always polite, even in extreme anger, 
said to his stepfather: ‘Monsieur, you have gravely insulted me. This 
deserves punishment. I am going to have the honour of strangling 

ou. 
‘The formality with which the threat was expressed added to it 
an element of premeditation and of madness that necessarily threw 
the guests and the General himself (in full uniform) into a stupor. 
But the madman already appeared to be about to hurl himself on 
M. Aupick. The latter then struck him, and Baudelaire had a nervous 
attack amidst the noise of overturned chairs.” (Porché, p. 40.) 

I quote still another passage, where the réle of whipping fantasies is 
clearly indicated: 

‘But here was something even more unexpected. From the voyage 
(which was originally M. Aupick’s idea, but which was unanimously 
approved by all the wisest people) the only memory that Baudelaire 
brought back, or at least the only one that for the time being haunted 
him, and that sometimes tormented him, was that of a negress he had 
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the house, why he was constantly a prey to the teas- 
ing of the money-lenders, of his legal adviser, of 
Jeanne the mulatto, of venereal disease, of opium, 
of drunkenness, and of crime. For many of the crimes 
—sometimes serious crimes—of people who are ill 
in this way, are committed for the sole purpose 
of securing the punishment merited by the revolt 
against paternal authority, revolt against this father 
whom they hate on the one hand, but whom, on 
the other hand, they admire without admitting it to 
themselves. Such was certainly the situation of Bau- 
delaire with regard to Aupick, and even with regard 
to Ancelle. A man provokes his father in order to 
fight him, but also to give the appearance of justice 
to the hatred of him, a hatred of which he feels the 
need, if he is Baudelaire. Hatred becomes a reason 
for living, a purpose, and a support. In reality, it is 
perhaps only a fiction, but a fiction which is adopted 
in order to avoid the consciousness of a terrible in- 
feriority, of a weakness that a man cannot forgive 
himself; in order to appear strong in an artificial 
struggle that has been substituted for life; in order to 
deny an anxiety and an unhappiness of which he is 
ashamed. 

What a tragi-comedy it is to discover that Bau- 
delaire’s revolts conceal at bottom a very great 
affection which is ashamed to give itself, which can- 
seen whipped on the island of Mauritius. At the time it took place 
the scene had rather disgusted than horrified him. The occasion was 
that of a public punishment administered by a planter as retribution 
for a slight theft. For slavery had been abolished in the island only 
since 1834, and old customs still lingered on there. Afterward, all the 
details of the picture came back to the mind of the traveller; the 
grotesque merged with the cruel, and this again with indecency. Out 
of this complex mélange was born a belated desire, fruitless, but 
obstinate as a neuralgia.” (Ibid: p. 57.) 

It is clear that Baudelaire had not waited for this voyage to the 


island of Mauritius to cultivate this fantasy of the beaten woman. He 
had long before begun having himself beaten. [AuTHOR’s NOTE.] 
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not declare itself, which fears publicity and ridicule, 
and which, instead of smiling into the eyes of a child, 
takes refuge in eccentricities that sometimes amount 
to crime! Perhaps certain exhibitionists are in this 
situation. Their neurotic hell consists in committing 
reprehensible acts; exhibiting themselves. They exhibit 
themselves in order to feel the pain of discovery, 
punishment, and humiliation, and thus they con- 
demn themselves to defeat. In Baudelaire’s case 
there is an exhibitionism of this sort, not manifest 
but latent. Baudelaire’s habit of striking people with 
paradoxical arguments, and his cynicism, probably 
have no other unconscious aim than to provoke 
blows, counter-strokes. It is the same with his dis- 
ordered way of life, and with his lying. Baudelaire 
has clearly made out of language an all-powerful 
organ, capable of striking people to the very heart. 
He has substituted it for a sword which would make 
them bleed, groan. .. . He has succeeded in this way 
in causing the hearts of millions of people to beat 
faster—his compensation for his great feeling of 
inferiority. But there, again, he behaves in such a 
way as to bring himself to trial, and to bring public 
condemnation on his works. Everything that he 
undertakes leads to a sort of sterile turmoil. 

Let us see how Porché describes Baudelaire, the 


revolutionary: 


The first shots of February had resounded along the 
Boulevard des Capucines; already the barricades were 
going up. What a stir in the heart of the old faubourgs, on 
the night of the 23 to 24! When day dawned all Paris was 
in arms. Soon they were fighting on the rue de Valois, the 
rue St. Honoré. Bugeaud was overwhelmed. The terrified 
king, Louis-Philippe, with senile docility, placed his abdi- 
cation in the hands of M. Crémieux, and fled in a fiacre by 
the avenue de Neuilly, while the revolutionists were in- 


vading the Tuileries. 
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Meanwhile, where was Baudelaire? He was in the midst 
of the insurrection. Memories from his reading, memories 
also of moments he had lived through—memories of Paris 
in 1830, of Lyons in 1834, crowd in his head, together 
with that more kindly memory of a little local economic 
skirmish at which he had been present in 1844, on the 

le St. Louis, when the Parisian public rose against the 
company which was demanding toll at the bridges, and 
sacked its offices. 

To-day the turmoil was on a larger scale. At the Carre- 
four Buci the crowd pillaged a gunshop. Baudelaire was 
part of the crowd. The colour of his cravat, ox-blood, 
flaunted his opinions. He equipped himself with a gun and 
with a cartridge case of yellow leather. “I have just fired a 
shot”, he said a moment later to his friend Boisson, who 
was there by accident. The weapon and the leather case 
were obviously new. Baudelaire was exaggerating. Per- 
haps he had been drinking too much white wine. The 
wine-shops did not have to close during these violent days. 

The poet was very much excited. “‘I must go and shoot 
General Aupick”’, he shouted like a refrain. Ah! it was all 
very well now to talk of revolutionary ideas! But what 
mattered republicans to him, even now when he was in 
their ranks! Nor did the bourgeois interest him more. But 
just thinking of the face M. Ancelle must be making at that 
moment, he burst out laughing! Another care was troubling 
him. At first, Baudelaire was seeking sensations in the 
mélée. Was he not an artist, an artist who had written the 
following dreadful little phrase in his notebook: “I can 
understand how a man deserts one cause to find out what 
he will experience in serving another’’. And elsewhere: 
“In all change there is something terrible and at the same 
time pleasant, something which resembles both infidelity 
and destruction. That is enough to explain the French 
Revolution.” That, we may say, would be enough at least 
to explain Baudelaire’s participation in the revolution of 
1848, for it is his own deep feeling that he has given us in 
this note. 

And then, when the streets were breathing out a warm 
breath that made him forget the wintry wind, how, with so 
sensitive a nervous system disordered by drugs, resist such 
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a storm? Besides, opium makes everything unreal. Or 
rather, it enlarges the scene. A few shots become an un- 
interrupted fusillade. The barricade is immense. A red rag 
on the end of a stick, and seen through the smoke, becomes 
a prodigious symbol. In the depths of Baudelaire’s soul 
things stirred and wakened, things of whose existence in 
himself he was ignorant: the desire for vengeance, a par- 
ticular vengeance, of course, at first (I must shoot M. 
Aupick), but also an anonymous vengeance, general and 
universal—the Satanic pleasure in destruction. 


I will also quote the description of the time when 
Baudelaire announced his candidacy for election 
to the French Academy (naturally succeeding in 
getting himself defeated): 


And so Baudelaire thought that if he succeeded in 
crossing the threshold of the Academy, the suspicion that 
followed him would die down at the same time. Obviously 
—but the reasoning involved a vicious circle, for it was the 
suspicion itself which robbed the poet of all chance of 
success. 

Moreover, as might have been expected, the news that 
the author of The Flowers of Evil was announcing his 
candidacy for the chair of Scribe, was received with shouts 
of laughter and with buffoonery, in gatherings of literary 
men, in the petty press, in the literary cafés. Baudelaire 
was insulted—rallied on being a renegade from the camp 
of the independents to that of the regulars. To Flaubert, 
who from the depths of his retreat at Croisset had expressed 
disapproval of this madness, Baudelaire replied, ‘‘How is it 
that you have not guessed that Baudelaire—that is to say, 
Auguste Barbier, ‘Théophile Gautier, Banville, Flaubert, 
Leconte de Lisle—stands for pure literature?”’ 

In short, in the month of December, Baudelaire com- 
menced to pay his calls, on foot, he said, and “‘in rags”’. 
But we must be on our guard against taking this last word 
quite literally. Baudelaire’s dress was always careful, even 
elaborate. It was not until two or three years later that one 
sometimes met him dressed in threadbare coats. Even in 


1 Ibid. p. 125. 
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penury he maintained the luxury of spotless white linen 
right up to the end. 

Several academicians were “not at home’’. It was im- 
possible to see Ponsard, to whom Asselineau had given him 
a letter of introduction, or Legouvé, or de Sacy, or Saint- 
Marc Girardin, or even Prosper Mérimée, whom he 
already knew. 

Villemain, the permanent secretary, received him with 
hauteur. “‘T have never had originality myself, sir,” he is 
said to have said to Baudelaire. To which the latter is said 
to have replied, not without perfidy, “Sir, how do you 
know about that?” From Viennet, Baudelaire brought 
back this definition, which has since become famous: 
“There are only five kinds of poetry, sir: tragedy, comedy, 
the epic, the satire, and fugitive verse, which includes the 
fable, where I excel.’ But is all this authentic? 

Henri Patin, the latinist, behaved charmingly. And so 
did Sandeau, to whom Baudelaire had been recommended 
by Flaubert. There was, however, not a little irony (in- 
voluntary, doubtless) in his saying to the poet: “‘Perhaps, 
perhaps you would be able to secure some Protestant votes 
for the chair of Lacordaire.” 

Baudelaire, indeed, had had the odd idea of resigning his 
candidacy for the chair of Scribe, to ask for that of Father 
Lacordaire. For this choice, which was, to say the least, un- 
expected, he gave the following reason: “‘Lacordaire is a 
romantic priest, and I love him.” But far from seeming 
valid even to those who showed the greatest kindness to 
Baudelaire (I mean personal kindness, for no one took his 
candidacy seriously), this reason had the effect of a new 
eccentricity. 

Sainte-Beuve, a troubled soul, but one gifted with an 
extremely clear intelligence, was stupefied this time. How 
could a man like Baudelaire, of such obvious superiority, 
still have such extravagant verve at the age of forty years? 
To this cunning old critic—so respectful of authority and 
of hierarchy—so expert in the art of gauging influences— 
such a misunderstanding of social relationships and of their 
laws, of the art of playing with them and managing them, 
seemed incomprehensible. 

Indeed, for so much ingenuousness there was only one 
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explanation, and that was that Baudelaire knew only a 
small corner of society—Bohemia. Son of a bourgeois, he 
had slapped the world in the face in his early youth. 
Dandy he was, but not the dandy of the salons, like Musset 
—the dandy rather, of cafés, restaurants, studios, casinos 
and ill resorts. 

At first “?’oncle Beuve” had wished (oh, certainly with- 
out compromising himself) to give a proof of his tender 
interest in his ‘“‘dear child’’, who was so tiresomely involved 
in this foolish academic prank. Consequently, when a sort 
of discussion of the various candidates appeared in the 
Constitutionnel of the 20th January 1862, he had dedicated 
to Baudelaire the famous paragraph where he spoke of 
Kiosk and Kamchatka. But now that the candidate whose 
claims he had honoured by public discussion, the author 
of Les Fleurs du Mal, was committing the enormity of 
asking for the chair of Lacordaire!...He must obtain a 
promise from this extraordinary creature that he would 
immediately write a letter of withdrawal to the permanent 
secretary. ““Leave,’’ wrote Sainte-Beuve to Baudelaire on 
the gth February, “‘Leave the Academy as it is—more sur- 
prised than shocked—and do not shock it by returning to 
the charge in the name of such a man as Lacordaire.” This 
violence, on the part of the womanish Sainte-Beuve, was 
threatening. Baudelaire did not in the least deceive him- 
self; he retired from the struggle without further effort. 

It was then that he planned to write an article on the 
mind and style of M. Villemain, “‘this soulless mandrake’. 
It would have been an act of vengeance in accordance with 
a first impulse which was habitual to him. After Bau- 
delaire’s death a sketch of the article was found among his 

apers. The plan of the article was so far developed that 
it raises the question as to what could have prevented 
Baudelaire’s finishing it up with a view to publication. It 
would have been the matter of an hour’s work. Could he 
have wished, on further consideration, to keep on good 
terms with the future.! 


And now, when we come to the most hopeless 
defeat, we must not forget that it was a part of 


1 Ibid. pp. 244-48. 
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Baudelaire’s terrible destiny to suffer in his mind—the 
mind of which he was so proud, and which has won 
immortality for him. His intellect was doomed to 
darken in cerebral syphilis, the open wound of his 
moral and physical castration. But even before this 
final catastrophe, his brain was already affected. I 
have touched on Baudelaire’s inhibition above, but 
had not time to linger over another burden which 
weighed on his intellectual life, that is, his lying.t 
We are now in a position to understand that Bau- 
delaire’s love of truth was animated by an absolute 
passion, for which he sometimes had to endure tor- 
ture and extreme sacrifice. Moreover, he proved the 
degree of heroic self-abnegation of which he was 
capable whenever there was a question of defending 
what seemed to him just and true. Nevertheless, he 
was never able to achieve this truth—another ideal, 
another mother. ‘Thus his compulsion to lie con- 
tinually, to lie to himself, is seen in an entirely 
different light. The direct and spontaneous expres- 
sion of a truth becomes, for these subtle and tor- 
mented consciences, the equivalent of success .. . in 
incest; success, that is to say, in a sphere in which it 
can be realized simply by ‘‘good sense’’. It seems to 
me that it is not by chance that we speak of sense im 
connection with ideas of this order. Now, in the 
cases where normal sexuality is repressed, good sense 
is its goal more or less obviously, according to the 
extent to which the subject succeeds in masking this 
fearful inferiority. ‘Thought is expressed in a round- 
about style, and succeeds in being true only by 
means of a more or less poetic symbolism. This pro- 
duct of the internal censorship must be dissected 


1 See B. Logre: “L’Imagination et ses troubles,” Le Temps, Nov- 
ember 27, 1930, and E. Dupré, Pathologie de l’imagination et de I’ émotivité, 
Paris, Payot, 1925. 
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before the actual thought, like a sort of Walkyrie 
imprisoned in a circle of fire, can be discovered. 

The lie is most often easily detected in the case of 
these patients. Such people are remarkable for a use 
of language which is striking, perhaps because of the 
powerful imagination which it implies, but which, so 
far as it concerns facts, is irrelevant to the problem in 
hand. They are forbidden to solve the problem, and 
so strain vainly to reach an answer—a genuine com- 
prehension. All the turmoil of thought is nothing but 
a fruitless torture, a will-o’-the-wisp in the imagina- 
tion of a mythomaniac. This fact constitutes a 
particularly tragic aspect of certain people whose 
thought remains “in limbo’’, although it constantly 
gravitates about the inaccessible truth. I may remind 
you of the fact that the first title of the Fleurs du 
Mal was Les Limbes.t 

Everyone knows how many times Baudelaire was 
caught in flagrant lies, how many times he entangled 
himselfin manifest contradictions. But to understand 
the completeness of the failure which this punish- 
ment inflicted upon “‘good sense”? may bring about, 
we must recall the behaviour of the schizophrenics. 
Among patients with schizophrenia are some who 
have lost all ability to express themselves in normal 
language. Seen from this angle, the incoherence of their 
language (Ganser’s Syndrome) takes on a quite par- 
ticular significance. It is the same thing as their diffi- 
culty in escaping by their own powers from the gulf 
in which thought has been swamped. But I will not 
delay over this side of the question presented by the 
relationship between genius and madness. I will turn 
back to Baudelaire’s symptoms. 


1 Les limbes means “‘limbo”’. But in addition to its theological mean- 
ing, the French word suggests a supernatural realm where ecstasy— 
either angelic or demoniac—is experienced. [TRANSLATOR’s NOTE. ] 
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CHAPTER VI 
SADO-MASOCHISM IN THE POETRY OF BAUDELAIRE 


I sHALL now consider the sado-masochism in the 
poetry of Baudelaire. By this time, the reader will not 
be surprised to discover that the woman is trans- 
formed into a man with a sword (penis). This trans- 
formation will bring the reader face to face with the 
latent homosexuality of the author of Les Fleurs du 
Mal. For example, let us read: 


DUELLUM 


Deux guerriers ont couru l’un sur autre; leur armes 
Ont éclaboussé lair de lueurs et de sang. 

—Ces jeux, ces cliquetis du fer sont les vacarmes 
D’une jeunesse en proie a l’amour vagissant. 


Les glaives sont brisés! comme notre jeunesse, 
Ma chére! Mais les dents, les ongles acérés, 
Vengent bientdt l’épée et la dague traitresse. 
—O fureur des cceurs mirs par l’amour ulcérés! 


Dans le ravin hanté des chat-pards et des onces 
Nos héros, s’étreignant méchamment, ont roulé, 
Et leur peau fleurira l’aridité des ronces. 


—Ce gouffre, c’est lenfer, de nos amis peuple! 
Roulons-y sans remords, amazone inhumaine, 
Afin d’éterniser ?ardeur de notre haine!+ 


(DuELLum: Two warriors have rushed against one another. 
Their weapons have bespattered the air with glimmer of lights 


1 Fleurs du Mal, p. 151. 
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and with blood. These games, these clashings of iron, are the 
tumults of youth that is a prey to wailing love. The swords are 
broken!—like our youth, my love. But teeth and sharpened 
nails will quickly have vengeance for the sword and the traitor- 
ous dagger.—O fury of mature hearts exasperated by love! Our 
heroes, clinging to one another instinctively, have rolled into 
the ravine infested by lynxes and ounces; and their skins adorn 
the aridity of the brambles. This abyss is hell, peopled by our 
friends. Let us roll down there without remorse, O inhuman 
Amazon, to commemorate eternally the ardour of our hate!) 


And then: 
LE POSSEDE 


Le soleil s’est couvert d’un crépe. Comme lui, 

O Lune de ma vie! emmitoufle-toi d’ombre; 
Dors ou fume a ton gré; sois muette, sois sombre, 
Et plonge tout entiére au gouffre de l’Ennui; 


Je t’aime ainsi! Pourtant, si tu veux aujourd’hui, 
Comme un astre éclipsé qui sort de la pénombre, 
Te pavaner aux lieux que la Folie encombre, 
C’est bien! Charmant poignard, jaillis de ton étui! 


Allume ta prunelle a la flamme des lustres! 
Allume le désir dans les regards des rustres! 
Tout de toi m’est plaisir, morbide ou pétulant; 


Sois ce que tu voudras, nuit noire, rouge aurore; 
Il n’est pas une fibre en tout mon corps tremblant 
Qui ne crie: O mon cher Belzébuth, je adore! + 


(Tue Posszssep: The sun has covered himself over with crape. 
Like him—O moon of my life—muffle yourself in darkness; 
sleep or smoke as you wish; be silent, be sombre, and plunge 
utterly into the abyss of Ennui; I love you in this mood! How- 
ever, if to-day you wish to strut in those public places en- 
cumbered by folly—like an eclipsed star emerging from its 
penumbra—1t is well! Charming dagger, burst forth from your 
scabbard! Light up your eyes from the flame of the chande- 
liers! Light up desire in the looks of the clowns! Everything 
about you is delightful to me, whether you be morbid or petu- 
lant. Be whatever you wish—dark night or red dawn. There is 
no fibre in all my trembling body that does not cry: O my dear 
Beelzebub, I adore you!) 
1 Ibid. p. 154. 
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The Vampire: shows Baudelaire bound by chains 
to this being by whom he feels himself stabbed, pos- 
sessed—as a woman is possessed by a man. And he 
protests, for the umbilical cord strangles him. 

Carrion? pictures the decomposition which, in 
Baudelaire’s opinion, is love—the decomposition of 
the mother eaten by these grubs, her children; the 
destruction of the vampire, the orgasm of complete 
annihilation of one in the other. 

Now let us turn to the same poetry transposed into 
another sort of language, since extremes meet and 
mingle in this realm of ideas. 


A UNE MADONE 
EX-VOTO DANS LE GOOT ESPAGNOL 


Je veux batir pour toi, Madone, ma maitresse, 
Un autel souterrain au fond de ma détresse, 

Et creuser dans le coin le plus noir de mon cceur, 
Loin du désir mondain et du regard moqueur, 
Une niche, d’azur et d’or tout émaillée, 

Out tu te dresseras, Statue émerveillée. 

Avec mes Vers polis, treillis d’un pur métal 
Savamment constellé de rimes de cristal, 

Je ferai pour ta téte une énorme Couronne; 

Et dans ma Jalousie, 6 mortelle Madone, 

Je saurai te tailler un Manteau, de fagon 
Barbare, roide et lourd, et doublé de soupcon, 
Qui, comme une guérite, enfermera tes charmes; 
Non de Perles brodé, mais de toutes mes Larmes! 
Ta Robe, ce sera mon Désir, frémissant, 
Onduleux, mon Désir qui monte et qui descend, 
Aux pointes se balance, aux vallons se repose, 

Et revét d’un baiser tout ton corps blanc et rose. 
Je te ferai de mon Respect de beaux Souliers 

De satin, par tes pieds divins humiliés, 

Qui, les emprisonnant dans une molle étreinte, 
Comme un moule fidéle en garderont l’empreinte. 
Si je ne puis, malgré tout mon art diligent, 


1 Ibid. p. 146. 2 Ibid. p. 142. 
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Pour Marchepied tailler une Lune d’argent, 

Je mettrai le Serpent qui me mord les entrailles 
Sous tes talons, afin que tu foules et railles, 
Reine victorieuse et féconde en rachats, 

Ce monstre tout gonflé de haine et de crachats. 
Tu verras mes Pensers, rangés comme les Cierges 
Devant l’autel fleuri de la Reine des Vierges, 
Etoilant de reflets le plafond peint en bleu, 

Te regarder toujours avec des yeux de feu; 

Et, comme tout en moi te chérit et t’admire, 
Tout se fera Benjoin, Encens, Oliban, Myrrhe, 
Et sans cesse vers toi, sommet blanc et neigeux, 
En Vapeurs montera mon Esprit orageux. 


Enfin, pour compléter ton rdle de Marie, 

Et pour méler l’amour avec la barbarie, 

Volupté noire! des sept Péchés capitaux, 

Bourreau plein de remords, je ferai sept Couteaux 
Bien affilés, et, comme un jongleur insensible, 

Prenant le plus profond de ton amour pour cible, 

Je les planterai tous dans ton Coeur pantelant, 

Dans ton Coeur sanglotant, dans ton Cceur ruisselant! ? 


(To a Maponna: Ex Voto in the Spanish Manner. I wish to 
build for you, O Madonna, my mistress, a subterranean altar 
at the depths of my distress, far from worldly desire and mock- 
ing looks, a niche all enamelled with azure and gold, where you 
will stand, O marvellous Statue. I shall make a huge crown for 
your head, out of my polished verses, which are a lattice-work 
of pure metal ingeniously set with crystal rhymes. And in my 
jealousy, O deadly Madonna, I shall know how to make a coat 
for you, a barbarous garment, stiff and heavy and lined with 
suspicion, which will enclose your charms like a sentry-box. 
It will not be embroidered with pearls, but with all my tears. 
My shuddering desire will be your dress—my wave-like desire 
that mounts and descends, that stands poised on the promon- 
tories and rests in the valleys, and that clothes all your white 
and rose-coloured body with a kiss. Out of my Reverence, 
humiliated by your divine feet, I shall make lovely satin slippers 
for you, slippers that will emprison your feet in a soft embrace, 
and which, like a faithful mould, will keep their imprint. If I 
cannot, in spite of all my careful art, make a silver moon for 
a footstool, I shall put beneath your heels the serpent who con- 


1 Ibid. p. 189. 
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sumes my entrails, in order that you may trample upon and 
jeer at this monster all swollen with hate and spittle, O victori- 
ous Queen, fruitful in redemptions. You shall see my thoughts, 
ranged like candles in front of the flower-decked altar of the 
Queen of Virgins, studding with reflections the blue painted 
ceiling, watching you always with eyes of fire. And as every- 
thing within me cherishes and praises you, everything will 
transform itself into benzoin, incense, olibanum, and myrrh, 
and ceaselessly my stormy spirit will mount in vapour toward 
you, O white and snow-capped height. Finally, to make your 
réle of Mary complete, and to mix love with barbarism, O dark 
voluptuousness, I (a remorseful executioner) shall make seven 
very sharp knives out of the seven deadly sins, and like an in- 
sensible juggler I shall take your deepest love for target and I 
shall plant them all in your panting heart, in your bleeding, 
dripping heart!) 


And then see destruction fulfil itself in Baudelaire, 
now become “carrion” himself: 


LA DESTRUCTION 


Sans cesse 4 mes cétés s’agite le Démon; 

I] nage autour de moi comme un air impalpable; 
Je Pavale et le sens qui brile mon poumon 

Et l’emplit d’un désir éternel et coupable. 


Parfois il prend, sachant mon grand amour de l’Art, 
La forme de la plus séduisante des femmes, 

Et, sous de spécieux prétextes de cafard, 

Accoutume ma lévre a des philtres infames. 


Il me conduit ainsi, loin du regard de Dieu, 
Haletant et brisé de fatigue, au milieu 
Des plaines de l’Ennui, profondes et désertes, 


Et jette dans mes yeux pleins de confusion 
Des vétements souillés, des blessures ouvertes, 
Et lappareil sanglant de la Destruction! 4 


(Destruction: The Demon is forever moving restlessly beside 
me; he swims about me like an impalpable air. I swallow him, 


1 Ibid. p. 287. 
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and feel him burning my lungs and filling me with eternal 
guilty desire. Sometimes, knowing my great love of art, he 
takes the form of the most seductive of women, and by the 
specious pretexts of a hypocrite he accustoms my lips to in- 
famous philtres. Thus he leads me, far from the sight of God, 
panting and broken with weariness, into the midst of the deep, 
deserted plains of Ennui. And he throws soiled clothes, and open 
wounds, and the blood-stained dressings of Destruction at my 
confused eyes!) 


Next, let us examine this: 


UNE MARTYRE 
DESSIN D’UN MAITRE INCONNU 


Au milieu des flacons, des étoffes lamées 
Et des meubles voluptueux, 

Des marbres, des tableaux, des robes parfumées 
Qui trainent a plis somptueux, 


Dans une chambre tiéde ot, comme en une serre, 
L’air est dangereux et fatal, 

Ou des bouquets mourants dans leurs cercueils de verre 
Exhalent leur soupir final, 


Un cadavre sans téte épanche, comme un fleuve, 
Sur loreiller désaltéré 

Un sang rouge et vivant, dont la toile s’abreuve 
Avec l’avidité d’un pré. 


Semblable aux visions pales qu’enfante l’ombre 
Et qui nous enchainent les yeux, 

La téte, avec l’amas de sa criniére sombre 
Et de ses bijoux précieux, 


Sur la table de nuit, comme une renoncule, 
Repose; et, vide de pensers, 

Un regard vague et blanc comme le crépuscule 
S’échappe des yeux révulsés. 


Sur le lit, le tronc nu sans scrupules étale 
Dans le plus complet abandon 
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La secréte splendeur et la beauté fatale 
Dont la nature lui fit don; 


Un bas rosatre, orné de coins d’or, a la jambe, 
Comme un souvenir est resté; 

La jarretiére, ainsi qu’un ceil secret qui flambe, 
Darde un regard diamanté. 


Le singulier aspect de cette solitude 
Et d’un grand portrait langoureux, 

Aux yeux provocateurs comme son attitude, 
Révéle un amour ténébreux, 


Une coupable joie et des fétes étranges 
Pleines de baisers infernaux, 

Dont se réjouissait ’essaim des mauvais anges 
Nageant dans les plis des rideaux; 


Et cependant, a voir la maigreur élégante 
De l’épaule au contour heurté, 

La hanche un peu pointue et la taille fringante 
Ainsi qu’un reptile irrité, 


Elle est bien jeune encor!—Son ame exaspérée 
Et ses sens par l’ennui mordus 

S’étaient-ils entr’ouverts a la meute altérée 
Des désirs errants et perdus? 


L’homme vindicatif que tu n’as pu, vivante, 
Malgré tant d’amour, assouvir, 

Combla-t-il sur ta chair inerte et complaisante 
L’immensité de son désir? 


Réponds, cadavre impur! et par tes tresses roides 
Te soulevant d’un bras fiévreux, 

Dis-moi, téte effrayante, a-t-il sur tes dents froides 
Collé les suprémes adieux? 


—Loin du monde railleur, loin de la foule impure, 
Loin des magistrats curieux, 

Dors en paix, dors en paix, étrange créature, 
Dans ton tombeau mystérieux; 
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Ton époux court le monde, et ta forme immortelle 
Veille prés de lui quand il dort; 

Autant que toi sans doute il te sera fidéle, 
Et constant jusques a la mort.1 


(A Martyr: Sketch by an Unknown Master. In the midst of 
smelling-bottles, of cloth woven with gold and silver, and 
of voluptuous furniture, of marbles, pictures, and perfumed 
gowns that trail with sumptuous folds, in a warm room where, 
as in a greenhouse, the air is dangerous and lethal, where 
bouquets dying in their glass coffins give forth their final sighs, 
a corpse without a head pours out red and living blood, like a 
stream, over the refreshed pillow whose linen drinks it up with 
the avidity of a meadow. Like the pale visions which the dark- 
ness creates and which enchain our eyes, the head (with the 
mass of its dark mane and with its precious jewels) reposes on 
the bed-table like a flower. It is empty of thought, and a look 
as vague and white as the dawn escapes from its up-rolled eyes. 
On the bed, the naked trunk exposes without scruple and with 
the most complete abandon the secret splendour and the fatal 
beauty which nature gave to it. A rose-coloured stocking with 
gold clocks remains on the leg, like a souvenir. The garter 
darts a diamond-bright look, like a secret flaming eye. The 
strange appearance of this solitude, and of a large languorous 
portrait with eyes as provocative as its attitude, reveals a dark 
love, a guilty joy, and strange feasts with many infernal kisses, 
from which the swarm of evil angels took pleasure as they 
floated in the folds of the curtains. And yet, in view of the thin 
elegance of her shoulder with its harsh line, and of the rather 
sharp hip, and of the jolly shape like an irritated snake, she is 
still very young! Did her exasperated spirit, and her senses con- 
sumed with ennui, welcome the thirsty pack of wandering, lost 
desires? Did the vindictive man—whom you were never able to 
satisfy while you were alive, in spite of so much love—overwhelm 
your inert complaisant flesh with the immensity of his desire? 
Answer, O impure corpse! Tell me, O terrible head, did he take 
you by your stark hair and lift you with a feverish arm and press 
his eternal farewells upon your cold teeth? Far from the jeering 
world, far from the impure crowd, far from inquisitive magis- 
trates, sleep in peace, O strange creature, sleep in peace within 
your mysterious tomb. Your spouse wanders the world, and 
your immortal shape watches beside him when hesleeps. Doubt- 
less he will be as faithful as you, constant even to his death.) 


1 Ibid. p. 288. 
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And in the same category I quote the following: 


LES DEUX BONNES SGURS 


La Débauche et la Mort sont deux aimables filles, 
Prodigues de baisers et riches de santé, 

Dont le flanc toujours vierge et drapé de guenilles 
Sous l’éternel labeur n’a jamais enfanté. 


Au poéte sinistre, ennemi des familles, 

Favori de l’enfer, courtisan mal renté, 

Tombeaux et lupanars montrent sous leur charmilles 
Un lit que le remords n’a jamais fréquenté. 


Et la biére et Palcéve en blasphémes fécondes 
Nous offrent tour a tour, comme deux bonnes sceurs, 
De terribles plaisirs et d’affreuses douceurs. 


Quand veux-tu m’enterrer, Débauche aux bras immondes? 
O Mort, quand viendras-tu, sa rivale en attraits, 
Sur ses myrtes infects enter tes noirs cyprés?+ 


(Tue Two Goop Sisters: Debauchery and Death are two 
lovely girls, prodigal of kisses and rich in health, whose ever- 
virgin flanks, covered with rags, have never born a child al- 
though they are eternally in labour. To the wicked poet, to the 
enemy of families, to the favourite of hell, to the poorly en- 
dowed courtier, tombs and houses of ill-fame offer beneath 
their arbours a bed which remorse has never frequented. And 
the bier and the couch, fertile with blasphemy, offer us in turn, 
like two good sisters, terrible pleasures and hideous kindnesses. 
When do you wish to bury me, O Debauchery with unclean 
arms? When will you come, O Death—her rival in attractions 
—to graft your black cypress upon her foul myrtles?) 


And, to close this quotation, I cite here: 


LES METAMORPHOSES DU VAMPIRE 


La femme cependant, de sa bouche de fraise, 

En se tordant ainsi qu’un serpent sur la braise, 
Et pétrissant ses seins sur le fer de son busc, 
Laissait couler ces mots tout imprégnés de musc: 


1 Ibid. p. 293. 
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—‘‘Moi, j’ai la lévre humide, et je sais la science 
De perdre au fond d’un lit l’antique conscience. 
Je séche tous les pleurs sur mes seins triomphants 
Et fais rire les vieux du rire des enfants. 

Je remplace, pour qui me voit nue et sans voiles, 
La lune, le soleil, le ciel et les étoiles! 

Je suis, mon cher savant, si docte aux voluptés, 
Lorsque j’étouffe un homme en mes bras veloutés, 
Ou lorsque j’abandonne aux morsures mon buste, 
Timide et libertine, et fragile et robuste, 

Que, sur ces matelas qui se pament d’émoi, 

Les Anges impuissants se damneraient pour moi!” 


—Quand elle eut de mes os sucé toute la moelle 
Et que languissamment je me tournai vers elle 
Pour lui rendre un baiser d’amour, je ne vis plus 
Qu’une outre aux flancs gluants, toute pleine de pus! 
Je fermai les deux yeux, dans ma froide épouvante, 
Et, quand je les rouvris a Ja clarté vivante, 

A mes coétés, au lieu du mannequin puissant 

Qui semblait avoir fait provision de sang, 
Tremblaient confusément des débris de squelette, 
Qui d’eux-mémes rendaient le cri d’une girouette 
Ou d’une enseigne, au bout d’une tringle de fer, 
Que balance le vent pendant les nuits d’hiver.1 


(THE METAMORPHOSES OF A VAMPIRE: Meanwhile the woman 
with a mouth like a strawberry, twisting herself like a serpent 
on live coals, and kneading her breasts against the steel of her 
corset-front, let fall these words heavy with musk: “I have a 
moist lip, and in bed I know how to destroy the ancient con- 
science. I dry all tears on my triumphant breasts, and I make 
old men laugh like children. For those who see me naked and 
unveiled, I take the place of the moon, the sun, the sky and the 
stars! My dear wise man, I am so learned in voluptuousness 
when I smother a man in my soft arms or when I—timid and 
licentious and tender and robust—abandon my bosom to his 
teeth, that on those mattresses that swoon with excitement the 
impotent angels would damn themselves for me!’’ When she 
had sucked all the marrow from my bones, and when I turned 
toward her languidly to give her a lover’s kiss, I saw nothing 
but a goat-skin sack with sticky sides, all full of pus! From cold 
fear I closed both my eyes; and when I opened them to the 


1 Ibid. p. 390. 
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living light, instead of the puissant mannequin who had ap- 
parently laid in a store of blood, there trembled the confused 
remains of a skeleton, making a noise like the cry of a weather- 
cock, or of a signboard on the end of an iron pole which the 
wind swings throughout the winter nights.) 


The same nostalgic languor isexpressed through all 
this poetry; and one feels how the poet, in searching 
for his extreme pleasure, sinks into a horrible abyss: 
that of death. In this connection I wish to call the 
reader’s attention to the phenomenon of the eroti- 
cization of agony and horror,! which can take the 
place of normal orgasms. God and Devil: everything 
can be turned to use for experiencing those ecstasies 
that have become the end of a deranged sexuality— 
a sexuality to which home, family and child remain 
unknown. Suffering becomes a religion, and the 
mother becomes a vampire. 


BENEDICTION 


Lorsque, par un décret des puissances suprémes, 
Le Poéte apparait en ce monde ennuyé, 

Sa mére épouvanteée et pleine de blasphémes 
Crispe ses poings vers Dieu, qui la prend en pitié: 


—‘Ah! que n’ai-je mis bas tout un noeud de vipéres, 
Plut6t que de nourir cette dérision! 

Maudite soit la nuit aux plaisirs éphéméres 

Ou mon ventre a congu mon expiation! 


Puisque tu m’as choisie entre toutes les femmes 
Pour étre le dégoiit de mon triste mari, 

Et que je ne puis pas rejeter dans les flammes, 
Comme un billet d’amour, ce monstre rabougri, 


Je ferai rejaillir ta haine qui m’accable 

Sur linstrument maudit de tes méchancetés, 
Et je tordrai si bien cet arbre misérable, 

Qu’il ne pourra pousser ses boutons empestés!”’ 


1 Cp. R. Laforgue, “De l’angoisse 4 l’orgasme,”’ Revue internationale 
de Psychanalyse. 
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Elle ravale ainsi I’écume de sa haine, 

Et, ne comprenant pas les desseins éternels, 
Elle-méme prépare au fond de la Géhenne 
Les biichers consacrés aux crimes maternels. 


Pourtant, sous la tutelle invisible d’un Ange, 
L’Enfant déshérité s’enivre de soleil, 

Et dans tout ce qu’il boit et dans tout ce qu’il mange 
Retrouve l’ambroisie et le nectar vermeil. 


I] joue avec le vent, cause avec le nuage 

Et s’enivre en chantant du chemin de la croix; 
Et l’Esprit qui le suit dans son pélerinage 
Pleure de le voir gai comme un oiseau de bois. 


Tous ceux qu’il veut aimer l’observent avec crainte, 
Ou bien, s’enhardissant de sa tranquillité, 
Cherchent a qui saura lui tirer une plainte, 

Et font sur lui l’essai de leur férocité. 


Dans le pain et le vin destinés 4 sa bouche 

Ils mélent de la cendre avec d’impurs crachats; 
Avec hypocrisie ils jettent ce qu’il touche, 

Et s’accusent d’avoir mis leurs pieds dans ses pas. 


Sa femme va criant sur les places publiques: 
—‘‘Puisqu’il me trouve assez belle pour m’adorer, 
Je ferai le métier des idoles antiques, 

Et comme elles je veux me faire redorer; 


Et je me sodlerai de nard, d’encens, de myrrhe, 
De génuflexions, de viandes et de vins, 

Pour savoir si je puis dans un coeur qui m’admire 
Usurper en riant les hommages divins! 


Et, quand je m’ennuierai de ces farces impies, 
Je poserai sur lui ma fréle et forte main; 

Et mes ongles, pareils aux ongles des harpies, 
Sauront jusqu’a son coeur se frayer un chemin. 


Comme un tout jeune oiseau qui tremble et qui palpite, 
J’arracherai ce coeur tout rouge de son sein, 

Et, pour rassasier ma béte favorite, 

Je le lui jetterai par terre avec dédain!”’ 
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Vers le Ciel, ot son ceil voit un tréne splendide, 
Le Poéte serein léve ses bras pieux, 
Et les vastes éclairs de son esprit lucide 
Lui dérobent Paspect des peuples furieux: 


—‘‘Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 
Comme un divin reméde a nos impuretés 

Et comme la meilleure et la plus pure essence 

Qui prépare les forts aux saintes voluptés! 


Je sais que vous gardez une place au Poéte 
Dans les rangs bienheureux des saintes Légions, 
Et que vous l’invitez a l’éternelle féte 

Des Trénes, des Vertus, des Dominations. 


Je sais que la douleur est la noblesse unique 

Ou ne mordront jamais la terre et les enfers, 

Et qu’il faut pour tresser ma couronne mystique 
Imposer tous les temps et tous les univers. 


Mais les bijoux perdus de l’antique Palmyre, 
Les métaux inconnus, les perles de la mer, 

Par votre main montés, ne pourraient pas suffire 
A ce beau diadéme éblouissant et clair; 


Car il ne sera fait que de pure lumiere, 

Puisée au foyer saint des rayons primitifs, 

Et dont les yeux mortels, dans leur splendeur entiére, 
Ne sont que des miroirs obscurcis et plaintifs!’?1 


(BENEDICTION: When, by a decree of the supreme powers, the 
Poet appears in this bored world, his terrified mother, full of 
blasphemies, clenches her fists at God, who takes pity on her. 
‘Ah, why did I not bear a nest of vipers rather than this ridi- 
culous creature! Cursed be the night of ephemeral pleasures 
during which my belly conceived my expiation! Since you have 
chosen me among all women to be an object of disgust to my 
sad husband; and since I cannot throw this stunted monster 
back into the flames, as if he were a love-letter; I shall make 
the hatred, with which you have overwhelmed me, rebound 
upon the accursed instrument of your malice, and I shall twist 
this miserable tree so effectively that he will never be able to 
put forth his infected buds!’ Thus she swallows the foam of her 
hatred; and not understanding the eternal purposes, she pre- 
pares for herself in the pit of Hell the funeral pyres ordained for 


1 Ibid. p. 101. 
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maternal crimes. However, under the invisible guardianship of 
an angel, the disinherited child grows drunk on sunlight, re- 
discovering ambrosia and rosy nectar in everything he drinks 
and everything he eats. He plays with the wind, talks with the 
mist, and grows drunk in singing the stations of the cross. And 
the spirit that follows him in his pilgrimage weeps to see him as 
gay as a bird in the trees. All those whom he wishes to love 
regard him with fear—or else, taking courage from his quiet- 
ness, they see who can elicit a complaint from him, and make 
trial of their ferocity at his expense. ‘They mix ashes and impure 
spittle in the bread and wine that is intended for his mouth. 
Hypocritically, they throwaway whatever he touches, and blame 
themselves for having come in contact with him. His wife pro- 
claims in public places: “‘Since he finds me beautiful enough to 
adore, I shall act like the ancient idols, and like them I wish 
to have myself regilded. And I shall satiate myself with nard, 
incense and myrrh, with genuflections and with meats and 
wines, to see whether I can laughingly usurp divine homage 
in a heart that admires me. And when I become bored with 
these impious farces, I shall put my frail strong hand upon him; 
and my nails, like the claws of harpies, will be able to open a 
path to his heart. I shall snatch the heart all bleeding from his 
breast, as if it were a little bird trembling and throbbing, and 
I shall throw it to the ground disdainfully so that it may satiate 
my favourite beast.” The tranquil poet lifts his arms toward 
heaven, where his eyes perceive a splendid throne; and the 
great lightning-flashes of his clear spirit conceal from him the 
sight of the furious peoples. ““Be you blessed, O Lord, who give 
suffering as a divine cure for our impurity and as the best and 
purest essence to prepare strong men for holy pleasures! I know 
that You keep a place for the poet in the thrice-happy ranks of 
the holy legions, and that You invite him to the eternal banquet 
of the Thrones, Virtues and Dominations. I know that sorrow 
is the one nobility which the world and hell will never corrode, 
and that to weave my mystic coronal I must draw upon all 
times and all worlds. But the lost jewels of ancient Palmyra, 
unknown metals, pearls of the sea raised up by Your hand, 
cannot suffice for this fine, clear, dazzling diadem. For it will 
be made of nothing but pure light taken from the original rays 
there at the holy seat—rays of which mortal eyes, with all their 
splendour, are nothing but obscure mournful mirrors.”’) 


This poetry is a good illustration of the feelings 
Baudelaire had for his mother and his father—his 
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father who was dead, eternal, and whose portrait he 
used later on to keep over his desk. 

I will not delay any longer over the analysis of 
these poems. After all that I have said, the reader 
will not have much difficulty in connecting them 
with the chief preoccupations of Baudelaire. Con- 
sidered in the light of psycho-analysis, they take on an 
astonishingly exact and human meaning. 

In the following chapter I wish to cite several 
especially characteristic passages taken from the 
letters of Baudelaire, especially the letters to his 
mother. Baudelaire’s way of facing his conflicts is 
illustrated in these letters, and also his way of de- 
ceiving himself about himself. But let us listen to his 
own words. 
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BAUDELAIRE’S LETTERS 


I LEAVE all that on one side, and I wish to take up my 


musings again. . . . Who knows whether I shall be able 
once more to reveal to you my whole soul, which you have 
never appreciated or known! . . . 


In my childhood there was an epoch of passionate love 
for you; do not be afraid to listen and read. I have never 
said so much about it to you. I remember a drive in a cab 
—you were leaving a nursing home to which you had been 
banished, and you showed me some pen-and-ink drawings 
that you had made for me to prove that you had thought 
of your son. Do you think I have a terrible memory? Then 
later, the square Saint-André des Arts and Neuilly. Long 
walks, constant caresses! I remember the quays that were 
so sad in the evening. Ah, that was a happy time of motherly 
tenderness for me. I ask your pardon for saying happy 
of a time that was undoubtedly sad for you. But I was 
living in you; you were all mine. You were at the same 
time my idol and a comrade. Perhaps you will be aston- 
ished. Perhaps it is because I have again conceived a 
desire for death that former things paint themselves so 
vividly in my mind. 

Later, you know what a painful education your husband 
wished me to have; I am forty years old and I cannot 
think of my schools without pain, or of the fear which my 
stepfather inspired in me. Nevertheless, I loved him, and 
besides, I am wise enough to-day to do him justice. But 
indeed he was stubbornly tactless. I wish to pass over this 
rapidly, because I see tears in your eyes. 


1 See Charles Baudelaire: Lettres inédites a sa mére, préface et notes 
de Jacques Crepet. Paris, 1918. 
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Well, I escaped, and since then I have been completely 
abandoned. I was enamoured solely of the pleasure of 
perpetual excitement, travel, beautiful furniture, pictures, 
girls, etc. I suffer for it cruelly to-day. As for the legal 
adviser, I have only one word to say: To-day I know the 
immense value of money, and I understand the gravity of 
everything that has to do with money; I admit that you 
were able to think that you were clever, and that you were 
working for my good; nevertheless, there is one question— 
a question which has always obsessed me. How did it 
happen that this idea did not come into your heart: “It is 
possible that my son has never had the same capacity for 
good conduct that I have; but it would also be possible 
that he should become a remarkable man in other ways. In 
that case, what should I do? Should I condemn him to the 
contradictions of a double life, a life honoured on the one 
hand, but hated and scorned on the other? Should I com- 
pel him to bear until his old age a deplorable stigma, a 
stigma which will do him harm, and be a source of im- 
potence and sadness?”’ It is clear that if the judicial adviser 
had not been there, everything would have been spent; it 
would certainly have been necessary to acquire the taste 
for work. The judicial adviser was there, the money is gone 
and I am old and unhappy. 

Is it possible to grow young again? That is the whole 
question. All this return to the past has had no other pur- 
pose than to show that I have had some valid excuses, if 
not a complete justification. If you feel reproach in what I 
am writing, believe that it in no way alters my admiration 
for your magnanimity, or my gratitude for your devotion. 
You have always sacrificed yourself. Your one great gift is 
for sacrifice. Less reason than charity. I ask more of you— 
I am asking you for advice and support, and a complete 
understanding between you and me, to get me out of 
trouble. Come, come, I beg you—I am at the end of my 
nervous force, at the end of my courage and the end of 
hope. I see a continuity of horror. I see a literary life 
hampered forever. I see a catastrophe. You can perfectly 
well ask hospitality of your friends for a week—of Ancelle, 
for example. I don’t know what I wouldn’t give to see you, 
to take you in my arms. I foresee a catastrophe, and I can- 
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not go to you, now. Paris is bad for me. Twice already I 
have been guilty of a grave imprudence, which you would 
call by a harsher name; I shall end by losing my head. 


A little further on: 


It is obvious that my present affairs are horribly urgent. 
You see, in these inevitable bank messes, I have again 
committed the fault of using several hundred francs that 
did not belong to me for my personal debts. J was absolutely 
Jorced to do it; it goes without saying that I expected to 
repair the wrong immediately. A woman in London re- 
fuses me four hundred francs that she owes me. Another, 
who ought to send me three hundred francs, is travelling. 
Always the unexpected. To-day I have had the ¢errible 
courage to write a confession of my fault to the person 
interested. What sort of scene will take place? I know 
nothing about it. But I wished to ease my conscience. I 
hope that out of consideration for my name and for my 
talent, they will not make a scandal, and that they will be 


willing to wait. 


Still further on: 


I am alone, without friends, without a mistress, without 
a dog, and without a cat—to whom shall I complain? I 
have only the picture of my father, and that is always 


silent. ... 


I quote still other passages from letters where he 
describes his moral and physical misery, and the dis- 
taste which Jeanne Duval rouses in him: 


This is what I ask of you with clasped hands, so strongly do 
I feel that I am at the last limits not only of the endurance 
of others, but of my own. Even if it were to cost_you a thousand 
inconveniences, and even if you do not believe in the real use of this 
last service, send me not only the sum in question, but enough to live 
on for three weeks. You will arrange as you think best. I 
believe so firmly in making use of my time, and in the 
strength of my will, that I know positively that if I could 
manage to live a regular life for two or three weeks, my 
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mind would be saved. It is a last try; it is a gamble. Take a 
chance on the unknown, my dear mother, I beg you. The 
explanation of these ten years, so strangely and—if I had 
not enjoyed a health of mind and body that nothing could 
kill—so disastrously filled, is very simple. It can be summed 
up as follows: carelessness, putting off until to-morrow the 
most necessary and reasonable plans. Consequently misery, 
and always misery. If you would like an example: I have 
sometimes had to spend three days in bed, as much from 
want of linen as from want of wood. Frankly, laudanum 
and wine are bad cures for grief. And then it takes money 
to besot yourself. The last time you had the kindness to 
give me fifty francs, I had not eaten for two days—forty- 
eight hours. I kept myself awake and about only on the 
brandy that someone had given me—me, who hate strong 
liquors, and whose stomach they turn. May such con- 
fessions—either for your sake or mine—never be known to 
living men or to posterity! For I still believe that posterity 
concerns me. One would never believe that a reasonable 
being, the son of a good and sensible mother, could fall into 
such a state... . I have never dared complain so loudly. I 
hope that you will be willing to put this excitement down 
to sufferings that you do not know about, and that I endure. The 
absolute idleness of my physical life, contrasted with the 
perpetual activity of my thoughts, puts me into unheard-of 
rages... . I suffer too much not to wish to finish with it 
finally. I think this word has come in several times. 


He thinks of going to a foreign eountry: 


I shall find a very easy place there, an excellent salary 
for a country where one lives cheaply, once one is settled 
there, and the ennui, the horrible ennui and the intellectual 
softening of hot blue countries. But I will do it as a punishment 
and as an atonement for my pride, if I fail in my last 
resolutions. 

I am forced to work at night in order to have peace, and 
to avoid the unbearable annoyance of the woman I live 
with. Sometimes I escape from home so as to be able to 
write, and I go to the library, or to a reading-room, or to 
a wine-merchant’s, or, as to-day, to a café. Jeanne has 
become an obstacle not only to my happiness—that would 
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be a small matter; I, too, can sacrifice my pleasure, and I 
have proved it to you—but still more to the development 
of my mind. The nine months that have just passed have 
been a decisive experience. 

The great duties that I have to perform—the payment 
of my debts, the conquest of my titles to fortune, the achieve- 
ment of celebrity, the relief of the pain I have caused you 
—can never be accomplished in such conditions. Formerly 
she had some qualities, but she has lost them; and I—I have 
gained insight. To live with a creature who takes no interest 
in your efforts, who nullifies them by her constant clumsi- 
ness or malice, who considers you as nothing better than 
her servant and her property, with whom it is impossible 
to exchange a word on politics or literature, who wishes 
to learn nothing, although you have proposed to give her 
lessons yourself, a creature who does not admire me and who 
is not even interested in my work, who would throw my 
manuscripts into the fire if that would bring her more 
money than letting them be published, who gets rid of 
my cat, which was the only diversion I had in the house, 
and who brings in dogs because the sight of dogs makes 
me ill, who cannot or will not understand that being very 
parsimonious for only a month would make it possible for me 
(thanks to this brief respite) to finish a big book—is that 
possible, is it possible? I have tears of shame and rage in 
my eyes as I write this, and indeed I am glad that there is 
no weapon in the house; I am thinking of the state in 
which it is impossible to obey reason, and of the night 
when I broke her head with a bracket. This is what I have 
found where ten years ago I believed I should find con- 
solation and peace. .. . But I had to take a stand. For four 
months I have been thinking about it. But what could I 
do? A dreadful vanity was still greater than my suffering; 
I could not leave this woman without giving her a large 
sum of money. But where could I get that when the money 
that I was making, and that ought to have been saved, was 
disappearing day by day, and finally, when my mother— 
to whom I did not dare to write any more, not having 
anything good to tell her—could not offer me this great 
sum, not having it herself. You see that I have reasoned 
correctly. And, nevertheless, I must go away. Go away for 
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ever... . 1 have wasted ten years of my life in this struggle. 
All the illusions of my youth have vanished. Nothing has 
remained but bitterness that will perhaps be permanent. 
What I feel is an enormous discouragement, an unbear- 
able sense of isolation, a perpetual fear of some vague evil, 
a complete distrust of my powers, a total absence of all 
desire, an impossibility of finding any sort of amusement 
whatever. ... I keep incessantly asking myself: What is the 
good of this? What is the good of that? ‘That is the veritable 
spirit of “spleen”. Add to that the lasting despair of my 
poverty, the plagues and the interruptions to my work 
caused by old debts, . . . the offensive, disgusting contrast 
between my spiritual honour and this precarious and 
miserable life, and finally, to say it all, the strange suffo- 
cating feelings and the troubles with my stomach and 
intestines that have gone on for a month. Everything I eat 
strangles me and gives me colic. If the moral can cure the 
physical, hard continuous work will cure me, but I have 
to wish with an enfeebled will—a vicious circle. 

If you knew the thoughts on which I feed: the fear of 
dying before I have done what I have to do; the fear of 
your dying before I have made you absolutely happy—you, 
the sole being with whom I could live pleasantly, without 
tricks, without lies; the horror of my judicial adviser (I 
must say the word), who tortures me day and night; last, 
and this is perhaps sadder than the rest, the fear of never 
being able to cure myself of my vices. These are my 
habitual thoughts. And waking up in the morning to face 
these sad realities: my name, my poverty, etc.! 

It is senseless to feel shame with you. You know that 
when I was very young I had a serious illness, which I 
later thought entirely cured. At Dijon, after 1848, there 
was another outbreak. Again it was improved. Now it has 
come back again. .. . Perhaps in the sadness in which I am 
plunged, my terror exaggerates the evil. But I need a 
severe régime, and in the life I am living, I shall not be 
able to give myself up to it. 
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Amonc the symptoms shown by Baudelaire, there 
is one that no one would expect to find unless he 
had the daily experience of the psycho-analyst. I am 
referring to the sexual inhibition which probably 
existed in Baudelaire. Nowhere in his writings can I 
find precise indications on this point, except perhaps 
when he talks of “‘art which hinders f——’’, or in his 
private Pensées, where he says, “‘to f—— a woman one 
must abandon one’s individuality, and a true artist 
is incapable of abandoning his individuality”. But 
first let us hear what Porché has to say: 


In any case, it is clear that in the boy’s choice the taste 
for the bizarre prevailed over the most elementary pru- 
dence. What was he looking for, already, in certain kinds 
of degradations? The acrid taste of sin? Perhaps. We must 
not forget that he had received a religious education. His 
mother was pious, and it may be said in passing that the 
General himself ‘‘went to mass’’. 

I do not mean to contend by this that pious people are 
the worst débauchés. Nevertheless, faith and morality are 
two separate things. To be sure, faith and moral behaviour 
are often united, the one supporting the other and re- 
inforcing it, exalting it. But on the other hand, I have 
been intimately acquainted with enough of the faithful 
and enough unbelievers to have been able to prove that the 
most sincere religion, the most exact in observance and in 
ritual, is not always accompanied by virtue; just as virtue 
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can very well exist outside the ranks of any religion. And 
further, I know many militant Catholics to whom the 
confounding of faith with morality, or the putting of moral 
preoccupations before purely confessional matters, is re- 
garded as a heresy, as the precise error that underlies 
Protestantism. A Catholic myself, I suspect that there is 
nothing more antipathetic to my brothers (I mean to 
those who are practising Catholics and who readily sub- 
scribe to doctrine) than the virtuous man who is without 
religion, the so-called “‘lay saint’. I honestly believe that 
they would prefer the most depraved creature if only she 
beats her breast and kneels in repentance. As a matter of 
fact, nothing could be more logical. To accuse oneself 
before God is to make another confession of faith; to con- 
sider one’s faults as sins is to do implicit homage to the 
sovereign Judge from whom one hopes for pardon. Each 
failing gives the sinner a new occasion for recognizing his 
own infirmity, the infirmity of the sons of Adam, and for 
humiliating himself before his Lord. However, once the 
importance of an ineffaceable stain has been conferred 
upon weakness and impurity, once they have been given 
this canonical meaning, transcending all morality, is 1t not 
to be feared that certain twisted natures may come to 
cultivate their vices, and almost to revere them? Such 
an aberration of the Christian feelings is not unusual 
in Russia, among the orthodox. It is this that explains 
Rasputin. 

Was Baudelaire corrupt? At the age of twenty no one 
can be said to be corrupt except on the outside, as a brag. 
Certainly he was not exempt from a kind of boasting in- 
difference, which was very provoking, and which he had 
always shown, even as a child. (Remember, “Ventre 
saint-gris! . . .”) But above all I believe that this cynic was 
timid sexually, that he never felt in full possession of his vigour 
except with the most inferior sort of creatures. 


We possess, besides, a very, characteristic little 
anecdote in respect to Baudelaire’s love-relations. 
Here it is: 


1 Frangois Porché: La Vie douloureuse de Charles Baudelaire, p. 37. 
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For some years Baudelaire had written poems 
and anonymous letters to a lady, the “présidente”’, 
Mme. Sabatier. She became Baudelaire’s queen, and 
he placed her on a pedestal, regarding her as a 
woman to be adored from the distance while feeling 
humble, unknown and despised. But circumstances 
wished that the lady herself should step outside her 
part, and should aspire to more palpable realities 
than Baudelaire would ever have had the initiative 
to seek. Read carefully Porché’s account of this story. 
I purposely go somewhat into detail in this matter, 
because the author of La Vie douloureuse de Bau- 
delaire pictures the situation vividly, enabling us to 
understand things in a thoroughly lively way. 


The success of Les Fleurs du Mal did not fail to bring upon 
Baudelaire the lively interest of the ‘‘présidente”’. Hitherto 
she had been inattentive; but now she looked with a 
different eye upon this bizarre aspirant. His anonymity, 
we may suppose, had long been exposed. 

Mme. Sabatier had a little sister, who, on meeting Bau- 
delaire one evening, burst out laughing in his face, and 
said: ‘‘Are you still in love with my sister? And do you still 
write her superb letters?” The poet realized that his secret 
was the talk of the salon in the rue Frochot. But had he 
truly ever hoped that the poems accompanying his letters 
would not disclose his identity at once? And if they had not 
sufficed to do this, would he not have been the first to be 
piqued? 

In short, once the mystery was at an end, it was Aglaé 
who boldly took the plunge. As is known, she liked porno- 
graphy—and Baudelaire had just been condemned for an 
offence against morality. What an attraction!—even with- 
out taking into account that Les Fleurs du Mal would have 
suggested some very appetising complications of sensuality 
bs this licentious woman, in fact a whole casuistry of the 

esh. 
The trial had taken place on August 20. On the goth, 
Mme. Sabatier gave herself. She gave herself, but... I 
suspect that the treasures she offered, those celebrated 
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objets noirs ou roses, were not accepted, that Baudelaire 
would not, could not, accept them. I believe, in fact, that 
the affair was one of those that Stendhal would have 
classified under the heading of fiascos. ‘The misfortune was 
complete on both sides. When things have gone so far it 
is embarrassing to withdraw politely. From the 31st of 
August onwards the letters exchanged between the idol 
of yesterday and her faltering worshipper give a picture of 
the retreat by stages: as hurried as possible on the part of 
Baudelaire, who seems to have been on the verge of panic; 
more slowly on the part of the vexed beauty, who still 
found it hard to admit that she must definitely retire before 
she had received homage. 

The poet confessed that he lacked faith. Let us see what 
that means. “‘A few days ago,” he regretted, ““you were a 
divinity, which is so convenient, so beautiful and inviolable. 
And now you are a woman.” Others would have rejoiced 
in the transformation. However, when one has an ex- 
clusive, lifelong taste for thinness and for brown bodies (in 
fact for a brown verging on black), what a state of affairs 
to have to put oneself in the position of having to honour, 
in other rhythms than those of verse, a plump blond! Or 
else, since one had made a “‘Madonna’’, during five years, 
of the pretty, plump, pale woman, one should have left 
her in her niche. Baudelaire must have thought to himself: 
“Sacré Saint-Ciboire! (as he used to swear). What am I 
doing in this galley?” 

If I make fun of this matter it is because I cannot see 
this winding-up as anything but an embarrassment and a 
disappointment, both of which easily become comic. ‘““My 
anger,” wrote la présidente, ‘was very legitimate. What can 
I think, when I see you flee from my caresses, except that 
you are thinking of that other whose black soul and face 
come between us? As a result I feel humiliated and de- 
praved. Ifit were not for the respect that I have for myself, 
I should insult you.” Here is an explicit statement! 

Luckily, Mme. Sabatier was what is called ‘‘a good 
sort”. She bore the poet no grudge for this ridiculous 
affair. As for him, although for some months at any rate he 
avoided a téte-d-téte—of which he had a terrible dread— 
he continued to go to the rue Frochot on Sundays. He 
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made little presents to la présidente—one day an inkstand, 
another a fan. Little by little they reached a relation 
which, equally removed from mystic ecstasies and from 
sensual ardours, corresponded this time to the true state 
of their feelings, namely, a sincere friendship. 


Let us simply add that Baudelaire, at that time, 
was thirty-six years old. And then let us continue 
with Porché: 


At first the unfortunate man sought distraction in 
passing love affairs from these alternating crises of dis- 
couragement and fury. The amorous note-book, where he 
carefully put down ‘good addresses’’, testifies to the 
frequency and the diversity of his curiosity, if not of his 
desires. But from these brief intoxications, as from those of 
opium and hashish, the debauched man soon found that 
he had nothing but a lumbago of his whole body, a weight 
on the nape of his neck—not to speak of disgust. For we 
must not forget that at this time debauchery was a serious 
matter. It had lost the note of lightness, of witty gallantry, 
that it had in the eighteenth century, and it had not yet 
taken on, even among the most cynical, that sort of brain- 
less, indifferent, soft acquiescence that characterizes it to- 
day. In Baudelaire’s time, debauchery was clandestine. If 
it was so shamefaced, that is because it was accompanied 
by remorse. It was a last resource for the despairing, a way 
of forgetting, of cowardly suicide. 

On the other hand, how could Baudelaire have found 
the least happiness in sensual pleasures? In his private 
notes he compares the embraces of love to a torture, to a 
surgical operation. The human face during such embraces, 
according to him, expresses nothing but an insane ferocity. 
And as for the moment of relaxation, which unites the 
lovers locked together in a kind of death, he refuses to call 
this sort of decomposition by the name of ecstasy. 

So much for the physical. But even in the moral plane 
(and morality, in matters of passion, penetrates the 
physical, colours, and often arouses, the world of sensa- 
tions), gratification, he says, “‘lies in the certainty of doing 
evil”. One sees that there is something of the theologian in 
this depraved sensualist, but a theologian who has made a 
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pact with the devil, a priest possessed by evil. For him 
love is synonymous with fornication, with lust. The physical 
act is a Black Mass. 

It is by means of this bias, the bias of sacrilege, that 
Baudelaire’s sadism is connected with the Christian feel- 
ings. No soul is more divided than that of this idealist, sunk 
in the material, and who wallows—or rather, struggles— 
there, with his eyes turned to heaven. Baudelaire, if 1 may 
say so, is the very type of the sinner. In fact, it is only his 
conception of sin that makes him appear, at first sight, to 
be religious. He suffers from violating the Law; but he 
has to violate it in order to remember that it exists.1 

Later on, toward the end of his life, without ever be- 
coming what is called a practising Catholic, Baudelaire 
acquired the habit of prayer. But during long years he had 
never prayed; he had known God only indirectly, through 
the torment that follows upon evil-doing, through re- 
pentance and through the horrible joy of blasphemy. 
Little by little, as a result of a thousand pains, Baudelaire 
raised himself to the level of adoration. When he attained 
this summit, his work was written and he had but a short 
time left to live. That is why there is an absence of all 
repose in his works—no benediction, no dew, only sadness 
and ashes. In Les Fleurs du Mal, it is precisely evil that 
triumphs. Every page is an evocation of this time of error 
and of trials. And further, sin takes so great a place in this 
book that it seems at times to be no longer the disobeying 
of a rule, it seems to become the obeying of a different rule. 
This is what is called the Satanism of Baudelaire. If Les 
Fleurs du Mal was not the testimony to a difficult ascent, if 
we considered the poems not as a journey but as a destina- 
tion, they would become in truth a gospel of Manicheism. 

In this dualism of Good and Evil, in this constant 
struggle between the two principles, there lies not only the 
basis of Baudelaire’s thought, but the whole of Baudelaire 
himself. He is a double nature, wanting debauchery, but 
at the same time thirsting for a pure love, an immaculate 
love, greedy for soothing words and maternal caresses. 

Here we find most definitely ineffaceable traces of the 
great passion of his childhood. This passion influenced, from 


1 Without sin, there is no religion. R.L. 
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the first, certain tendencies of his sensuality. In fact, what 
was he unconsciously seeking in the perfumes that enslaved 
him, but to find again the intoxicating odour of that muff 
in which, as a boy of seven, he used to bury his face? And 
when Jeanne was young and beautiful, why did he always 
ask her to keep on her jewels when she undressed if it was 
not that the tinkling of necklaces and pendants reawakened 
in him the memory of long-past ecstasies? 

But from his early childhood his heart preserved above 
all an unappeasable desire for tenderness, for a pure 
tenderness. ‘here were numerous women with whom he 
sought, without always admitting it, the satisfaction of this 
need. Some of them remain enigmas to us—for example, 
J. G. F., the unknown woman to whom he dedicated the 
poem called L’ Heautontimoroumenos, and later, Les Paradis 
artificiels. But we know that the M. D., to whom the 
magnificent Chant d’automne is dedicated, was an actress 
from the Gaité, Marie Daubrun, whom for years Bau- 
delaire surrounded with attentions. 

Marie Daubrun was pretty and good-tempered. Also— 
as often happens in the theatrical world—she was honest 
and brave. She had a family whom she supported by her 
work. The poet used often to greet the comédienne in her 
dressing-room in the evening. He interested himself in her 
concerns and in her modest ambitions. And he wondered 
at the way in which this brave daughter, after having 
played her stupid five acts, as he said, had still the courage 
to go and look after her sick parents. 

Perhaps it will seem that Baudelaire was a strange figure 
in this role of the good and loyal friend. But it is none the 
less true that he played it, and played it well, with serious- 
ness and with delicacy. And all this was so innocent that 
the son could speak of it without difficulty to his mother. 
On Marie’s birthday, since he was without money and 
since he wished to give her, if not a present, at least some 
flowers, he turned quite openly to the generosity of Mme. 
Aupick, who was always easily moved. 

On another occasion he negotiated with the director of 
Porte-Saint-Martin in order to obtain an engagement for 
his protégée at this theatre. Later, he recommended her to 
George Sand and to Ponson du Terrail. Finally, he was 
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on bad relations for some time with his friend Banville, 
who was also paying court to this graceful child. 

There was, however, still another Marie—a model who, 
after a conversation with Baudelaire, resolved for some 
unknown reason never to pose again. This woman was 
passionately in love with another man. She had told her 
secret to Baudelaire, and he loved her the more for it.... 
He said that for him she was an object of religious venera- 
tion; it would have been impossible for him to sully her. It 
was a virtuous feeling that held him to her, a gentle and 
chaste attraction, similar to a Christian’s love for his God. 
It would have been a sacrilege to give an earthly name to 
such an incorporeal and mysterious devotion. “‘Hence- 
forth,” he wrote to her, ‘“‘you shall be my talisman and my 
strength. Through your influence, Marie, I shall be strong 
and great. Like Petrarch, I shall make my Laura im- 
mortal. Be my guardian angel, my muse, and my Madonna, 
and lead me on the road toward the Beautiful.’”! 


I have already spoken, in connection with the dis- 
association of sexuality, of men who come to consult 
me in regard to a sexual impotence which shows 
itself only in physical relations with a legitimate 
(that is to say, a respected) woman, and not in re- 
lations with prostitutes. It seems probable, then, that 
Baudelaire had an analogous form of sexual inhibi- 
tion. And besides, we have the good fortune of being 
able to make use of a dream of Baudelaire’s which 
seems to me particularly explicit on this subject. 
Baudelaire describes the dream himself in a letter to 
his friend Asselineau on March 13, 1856. 


My DEAR FRIEND, 

Since dreams amuse you, here is one which I am sure 
will not displease you. It is five o’clock in the morning, and 
so the dream is perfectly fresh. Remember that it is only 
one sample of the thousands of dreams with which I am 
besieged. And I do not need to remind you that their 
complete strangeness, their general nature, which is en- 


1 Ibid. p. 188. 
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tirely foreign to my occupations or to my adventures of 
passion, always inclines me to believe that they are a 
hieroglyphic language to which I have not the key. 

In my dream, it was two or three o’clock in the morning, 
and I was walking alone through the streets. I met Castille, 
who had, I think, several errands to do, and I told him 
that I would go with him and would make use of the 
carriage in order to do an errand of my own. So we took a 
carriage. I considered it a duty to present a book of mine, 
which had just come out, to the mistress of a large house of 
prostitution. While looking at my book, which I held in 
my hand, I discovered that it was an obscene book, which 
explained to me the necessity of presenting it to this woman. 
Also, in my mind, this necessity was really a pretext, an 
occasion for f——,, meanwhile, one of the girls in the house. 
The implication of this was that except for the necessity of 
presenting my book I should not have dared to go into such 
a house. 

I said nothing of all this to Castille. I had the carriage 
stop at the door of this house, and I left Castille in the 
carriage, telling myself that I should not keep him waiting 


for long. 
Immediately, when I had rung and had entered, I per- 
ceived that my... was hanging out of my trousers, which 


were unbuttoned. I felt it was indecent to present myself 
thus, even in such a house. Also, feeling that my feet were 
very wet, I noticed that I had bare feet, and that I had 
stepped into a pool of water at the foot of the staircase. 
*““Bah!”’ I said to myself, “I shall wash them before f ; 
and before leaving the house.” I went up the stairs. From 
eee St there was no longer any question of the 
ook. 

I found myself in enormous corridors that communicated 
with one another. They were badly lit, and had a dejected, 
faded air, like old cafés, or ancient reading-rooms, or nasty 
gambling-houses. The girls, scattered about these huge 
halls, were talking with men, among whom I noticed some 
students. I felt very sad and intimidated; I was afraid that 
people would see my feet. I looked at them and saw that 
one of them had a shoe on it. A little while later I noticed 
that they were both shod. What struck me forcibly was that 
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the walls of these great corridors were decorated with all 
sorts of drawings in frames. They were not all obscene. 
There were even architectural drawings and Egyptian 
figures. Since I was feeling more and more intimidated, 
and since I did not dare accost a girl, I amused myself by 
examining all the drawings minutely. 

In an alcove off one of the corridors I found a very 
peculiar series of drawings. In a crowd of little frames I 
saw drawings, miniatures and photographic proofs. They 
pictured coloured birds, with very brilliant feathers, whose 
eyes were alive. Sometimes there was only half a bird. 
Sometimes the picture would represent bizarre and 
monstrous and almost shapeless beings, like meteorites. In 
a corner of each drawing there was a note: “Such and 
such a girl, aged . . ., gave birth to this foetus in such and 
such a year.’ And other notes of a similar sort. 

It occurred to me that this sort of drawing was not well 
adapted to suggesting ideas of love. 

Another thought was this: Truly there is only one paper 
in the world, Le Szécle, which could be stupid enough to 
open a house of prostitution and at the same time to put 
in it a sort of medical museum. ‘“‘Jndeed,” I said to myself 
suddenly, “‘zt 2s ‘Le Siécle’ which ts backing this speculation in 
S-——., and the medical museum 1s explained by its method of pro- 
gress, of science, of diffusion of light.” ‘Then I reflected that 
modern brutishness and stupidity have their mysterious 
usefulness, and that often that which has been made for 
evil turns, by some spiritual mechanism, to the good. I 
astonished myself by the correctness of my own philo- 
sophic spirit. 

But among all these creatures there was one which was 
alive. It was a monster that had been born in the house, 
and who lived forever on a pedestal. Although alive, he 
was nevertheless part of the museum. He was not ugly. His 
face was even attractive, very sunburnt, of an eastern 
colour. There was a lot of red and green about him. He 
held himself in a squatting position, bizarre and contorted. 
And in addition there was something blackish wrapped 
several times around him and around his limbs, like a great 
serpent. I asked him what it was. He told me it was an 
enormous appendix that came from his head, elastic like 
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india-rubber, and so long, so very long, that if he rolled it 
up on his head like a coil of hair it would be much too 
heavy, and absolutely impossible to carry, and that there- 
fore he was compelled to wrap it round his limbs, and that 
in any case this made a much better effect. I talked for a 
long time with the monster. He told me of his vexations 
and his sorrows. For several years now he had been 
forced to stay in that hall, on that pedestal, to satisfy the 
curiosity of the public. But his chief vexation comes at 
dinner-time. Since he is alive, he has to have dinner with 
the girls of the house, to walk staggering, with his india- 
rubber appendix, to the dining-room, where he has to 
keep it wrapped around him, or else to put it on a chair 
like a package of rope, because if he let it drag along the 
ground it would pull his head over backward. 

In addition, he, who is small and squat, is obliged to eat 
beside a large and well-built girl. However, he explained 
all this to me without bitterness. I did not dare touch him, 
but I was interested in him. 

At this moment—this is no longer in the dream—my 
woman made a noise with a piece of furniture in my room, 
which woke me up. I woke up feeling tired, broken, bruised 
in the back, the legs, and the hips. I assume that I was 
sleeping in the distorted position of the monster. 

I don’t know whether all this will seem as comical to 
you as to me. The good Minot would have a hard time, I 
imagine, in finding.a moral explanation for it.—Yours, ... 


With the material that we now have at our dis- 
posal, we are in a position to attempt an interpreta- 
tion of this dream, which presents a very typical 
picture from the psycho-analytic point of view. We 
have not had to wait for this dream in order to dis- 
cover that Baudelaire suffered from a feeling of 
inferiority in regard to his penis—a feeling expressed 
in this dream by means of his bare feet, his timidity, 
etc. ... I have also pointed out the exhibitionism of 
Baudelaire, which expresses itself both in his words 
and in the scabrous subjects that he undertakes to 
deal with in public. I have also spoken of the com- 
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pensatory use that Baudelaire makes of his head, of 
his ideas, which he substitutes for his penis. One is 
therefore not surprised to learn that at the end of the 
dream about a monster Baudelaire had, on waking, 
the feeling that he had slept in the position of the 
monster. In fact, the monster in the dream is Bau- 
delaire himself, with all his vexations and _ his 
enormous head-penis. And in addition this monster, 
like the drawings that caught Baudelaire’s attention, 
is a foetus: “Such and such a girl, so many years old, 
gave birth to this foetus in such and such a year.” 
The girls are therefore mothers, and mothers of 
monsters into the bargain—that is to say, of Bau- 
delaire himself. As I see it, the censorship hides from 
Baudelaire the fact that in this dream and in this 
house of prostitution he is simply seeking to ex- 
perience incest. Here then, in general outline, is the 
meaning of the dream: Baudelaire goes with Castille 
(probably Aupick) to the house of his mother. It is 
Castille - Aupick who is left outside the door and 
who waits—a situation contrary to reality. With his 
book (poetry) Baudelaire wishes first of all to attain 
the equivalent of incest.1 But he is always prevented by 
something: First by the pool of water at the foot of the 
staircase, which makes him think that he must wash 
himself because he is dirty. Then by the drawings 
which he studies, and some of which resemble 


1 In this connection, a letter from Baudelaire to his mother seems 
to me particularly characteristic: ‘‘“My dear little mother, I thank you 
for all your kindnesses and for your obligingness. I shall think about 
you while drinking your tea. Do me the favour of reading this manu- 
script, which is complete and wherein there is little to correct. I got 
it back this morning from a paper (La Démocratie), where it was re- 
fused on the grounds of immorality; but (and this is very good) it 
astonished them so much that they have done me the honour of asking 
for a second, with much amiability and many compliments. 

_ “You do not know the end. Read it, and tell me sincerely the effect 
it has on you.” 
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coloured birds (a phallic symbol) whose eyes are 
very much alive. Others show only halves of birds 
(the idea of castration).1 

Others again are monstrous beings, shapeless as 
meteorites. Thus Baudelaire is led to the reflection 
that this sort of drawing is not well adapted to 
suggesting ideas of love—a point which gives a very 
special significance to these ‘Egyptian figures’’, 
these “hieroglyphs”? as he called them at the be- 
ginning of his dream. All these symbols represent the 
dreamer’s ideas of inferiority in regard to his penis, 
his fear of castration, and probably also the horror 
which he has of the female organ regarded as 
“‘shapeless” or as ‘‘the half of a bird’’—that is to say, 
as cut off. In this connection, the most remarkable 
passage is the following: ““Iruly there is only one 
paper in the world .. ., etc. . . . I astonished myself 
by the correctness of my own philosophic spirit. . . .” 
The dreamer says to himself, in other words, some- 
thing like this: ‘“My invention of a house of prostitu- 
tion is unique. I content myself with seeing men (who, 
by the way, are students, that is to say, young boys) 
having relations with girls (the mother). I am careful 
not to become active, and I remain a passive spec- 
tator, who never deserts his réle of scientific, objective 
observer, for whom all this is a matter of no interest 
except that which can be satisfied by the imagination, 
by science, that is to say, by the head (without 
emotion).”’ Jn this way “‘modern’’? brutishness and stupidity 
have their mysterious usefulness. That which has been made 
for evil often turns, by some spiritual mechanism, to the 
good. ‘This spiritual mechanism is the work of the 
censorship; it is the inhibition; it is Baudelaire’s 


1 See my study of J.-J. Rousseau dealing with J.-J. and the charm- 
ing Zulietta and the obsessive idea of an inverted nipple. Revue Fran- 
gaise de Psychanalyse, 1. No. 2, 1927. 

2 Baudelaire readily thought of himself as “‘modern’’. 
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neurosis which, for his unconscious, is a veritable 
masterpiece intended to turn to the good that which 
has been made for “‘evil’’; to repress his sexuality (the 
evil) and to prevent it from ever touching his mother 
except in a disguised fashion. 

Let us return to the passage which deals with the 
fact that the monster in the house has lived, and 
which refers more directly to Baudelaire himself: “‘I 
assume that I was sleeping in the distorted position 
of the monster’’. I call the reader’s attention to the 
fact that the monster stayed forever on a pedestal.1 What a 
confession on the part of Baudelaire, who put himself 
so high in his own estimation and who took himself 
so very seriously. “‘And in addition there was some- 
thing black wrapped several times around him.” 
What is this but feanne Duval, the mulatto? ‘The “‘dan- 
cing serpent’? which fetters his limbs. Here Jeanne 
Duval means only an organ that comes from his head, 
that is a part of him, a sort of black penis which he 
exhibits everywhere, with which he tortures himself, 
and which is “‘so long, so very long, that if he rolled 
it up on his head like a coil of hair, it would be much 
too heavy, and absolutely impossible to carry, and 
that therefore he was compelled to wrap it round his 


1 Cp. Asselineau: “‘I have often said that Baudelaire was one of the 
rare men with whom I have never known boredom. I seriously think 
that he was the only one. Conversation with him never had dull inter- 
ludes. His love of controversy kept him perpetually lively. Sometimes 
the discussion lasted from noon until eleven in the evening. His naive 
faith in his own infallibility sometimes expressed itself in the most 
amusing way. One day in the Bois de Boulogne, in the midst of a lively 
discussion on the necessity for form in the art of writing, he said to me 
in a tone of authority: ‘Look here, look here, look here! I have said 
this to you. And you have replied that. And I have answered you with 
a great deal of accuracy! I burst out laughing, so much that I almost 
fell over backwards; but he was serious as a Brahmin, flushed and 
superb with indignation. ‘Well, what is it?? he said, after we had 
walked on a little way. ‘I had to say it, since you didn’t say it.” The even- 
ing after this memorable discussion, he boasted to Monselet of having 
overcome me.” 
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limbs, and that in any case this achieved a much 
better effect’’. It is not necessary to insist on the fact 
that in this connection Jeanne Duval herself was but 
one in a group of elements of which she became the 
living symbol—just as was the Litany of Satan in a 
very different sphere. I shall return to this subject in 
the chapter on “‘the barrier’. Here I shall confine 
myself to the statement that the story of the dream 
may very well explain why Baudelaire never came 
to the point of really separating from Jeanne Duval. 
For he was, so to speak, emotionally riveted to her, 
even when all sexual relations had long ceased be- 
tween them. Notice again the following passage from 
the dream: “I talked for a long time with the mon- 
ster, .. . because if he let it drag along the ground it 
would pull his head over backward.” It is clear that 
we have not exhausted the subject of this dream. 
There is still much to say in regard to the book with 
which the first part of the dream dealt, and which 
Baudelaire almost literally called a mere pretext for 
something else, “‘for f——, meanwhile, one of the 
girls in the house’. What a cruel judgement of 
Baudelaire’s on the razson d’éire for his own writing! 
One can also compare this passage very usefully 
with a situation in the projected play, The Marquis of 
the First Hussars. One of the characters of the play 
was to be a gentleman who, on his marriage night, 
possessed his wife only spiritually, so to speak—a form 
of possession which would seem to represent Baude- 
laire’s ideal of the sexual act, especially if one takes 
into account the fact that the man in this projected 
play probably symbolized no less a person than 
Baudelaire’s father. I shall have occasion to return 
to this subject in the chapter on ‘“‘the barrier’. 

For the time being let us content ourselves with 
relating this dream, with its manifest sexual content, 
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to Baudelaire’s symptoms, and in particular to his 
sexual impotence. In view of this dream, it is not 
rash to suppose that Baudelaire may have been sexu- 
ally impotent even in his relations with prostitutes; 
and one may ask whether, in going to such houses, 
Baudelaire was not merely seeking to play the part 
of a voyeur. It is not easy to come to a definite judge- 
ment; but it seems to me probable that the sexual 
act, even in connection with prostitutes, was not per- 
formed in a perfectly normal fashion. Did he prefer 
to play the passive part? Did he need an active in- 
tervention on the part of the girls, before he could 
do his share? All such questions are permissible. And 
the one thing we can assert is that in cases of this 
sort the sexual act is seldom performed normally. 
Like Raskolnikoff in Dostoievski’s Crime and Punish- 
ment, Baudelaire appears to have been searching for 
his Sonia, his Priestess, among the unhappy women 
in the houses of prostitution. This is often the case, 
moreover, for those of our patients who are in 
analogous emotional situations. These men—and 
sometimes they are most brilliant intellectuals whose 
moral misery no one can doubt—cannot admit to 
themselves that they have need of a heart, even in 
moments of terrible solitude and misery. And they 
have generally built their whole lives on the false 
picture that they insist on giving of themselves. But 
when they feel themselves abandoned, prisoners of 
their own false attitudes, separated from every 
human creature, then you will find them seeking out 
women who are as miserable as themselves, women 
who know neither their persons nor their rank nor 
their titles, and before whom—when gripped with 
pity for the great misery of humanity, for the great 
defeat of love—they begin to cry like children. The 
story of this experience is almost always the same, in 
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spite of the variations with which it is repeated. Here 
it is as told by one of my patients: 


Last night’s party could have been a pleasant one. I had 
been invited by Mme. X.... She is a charming woman, 
with delightful manners, and she loves me a great deal. 
Her husband has a fine position. At a certain point in her 
life she became interested in another man; but she was 
probably deceived. She continues to look for love, but she 
no longer dares to find it or to believe in it. Thus she has 
become for me a good comrade, whom I guess to be un- 
happy although she never mentions the subject. But she 
has that thirst for intelligence which betrays the un- 
satisfied heart . . ., and I feel that it would not be difficult 
to ..., you understand. And when I see that delightful 
bosom with its delicate line, and that skin behind which I 
am aware of the vibrations of the heart, then it seems to 
me that I could. .. . But at this moment I am seized with 
uncertainty. It seems to me that things are not quite that 
way; it is said that she makes fun of people; and perhaps a 
man can never tell with these women. . . . We spoke of 
many things. I felt that I had been brilliant. I said things 
such as this: ‘“Regret for that which will never be is always 
to be preferred to success. This nostalgia keeps you forever 
young and capable of seeing a saint in every woman—or 
else a devil—in any case something superhuman. The art 
of living consists precisely in prescribing exactly the proper 
amount of these regrets, in cultivating the falsehood that 
prevents you from having faith—faith being usually some- 
thing rather humiliating and banal, and in general hardly 
compatible with true intelligence. For such intelligence 
seems only to maintain itself with the help of pessimism. 
Thus knowledge is nothing but the child of this pessimism, 
which is at bottom nothing but a deep revolt against 
whatever surpasses us, a scorn for the misery that is 
created in us by contemplating everything, etc., etc.” 
Clearly, when I spoke like this I was striking an attitude 
for the sake of pleasing. And then I hastened to leave these 
surroundings; for really, what can you say in the company 
of people who admire you, who put you on a pedestal? 
The conqueror is defeated in advance, for there is nothing 
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left to conquer. . . . I left by myself, telling myself that I 
would take a little walk, to get the air. I turned my steps 
toward Montmartre, toward a bar which I knew in that 
quarter, where there are pretty women. They did not 
interest me; I do not know why I went there. I saw a 
beautiful girl, and her breasts haunted me. She sat down 
beside me and wanted to embrace me. I said something 
unpleasant to her—for example, that I did not like her 
whorish manners. I offended and hurt her. She went away 
from me. I had in truth behaved unworthily. Why should 
I have repulsed her? She had always been kind to me; she 
had never asked anything of me. I took a drink, and then 
a second, and a third. Then I found myself again in the 
street. I couldn’t make up my mind to go back indoors. 
The people whom I saw looked happy. Were they really? I 
walked and walked, and began to feel that I was miserable. 
I don’t know why; I had no precise grievance. I saw a big, 
coarse sort of fellow in the street who gave me a feeling of 
horror. He had a girl on each arm. I told myself that I 
could do the same thing. But with whom? Meanwhile I 
had gone into another bar. I was already, I think, on my 
second glass of liqueur. At such times as that I need liqueurs; 
without them I sink into true melancholy. I saw people 
laughing—a very young girl with an American—the girl 
seemed inexperienced—she laughed as if she believed in all 
this gaiety, in all this generosity that surrounded her. 
People were offering each other champagne on a large 
scale. The owner of the bar was making a fortune. All this 
disgusted me. ‘Then again I was out of doors. I realized 
that I was going again to that house where I had so often 
been. But I knew all the whores there. They didn’t interest 
me. I remembered one of them particularly. The last time 
I was there she was just out of the hospital. She had been 
sick, she and her little girl. For I knew she had a little girl. 
And, moreover, she had told me that she took care of the 
child herself. The first time I had relations with her was 
after her discharge from the hospital. I always see her as 
she was then, going up the stairs, a little thin, her breasts 
hanging, with a great weariness in her eyes, like a beast 
that has been hunted down. She willingly agreed that we 
should talk first of all. I opened the window to let in the 
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air and the noises of Paris, that city of infinite lives, of 
which Napoleon said that she replenished in one night the 
losses of the most deadly battle. We began to talk—it is 
always in this way that the thing happens with me. I 
learned that she had had a lover who abandoned her when 
she became pregnant. After having had her baby, she first 
took to the streets, and then to the house of prostitution. 
She was well finished with love. She had never again 
known what it was. They say that these women are often 
frigid, and only pretend to be passionate during the act. ... 
Finally I decided to go to this house. I asked to see the girl 
of whom I have been speaking. I had to wait a little. Then 
we went up to her room. I began to get ready. It was as 
always; it was the girl who undertook to excite me. I 
thought it was my obligation to do for her everything that 
she had done for me, everywhere, with her tongue. In this 
way I have already caught several diseases, as you know. 
But the impulse is stronger than I. You will excuse me for 
telling you these horrible details. But what would you—it is 
only after having done these filthy things that I am capable 
of performing the act itself. Perhaps it was a little fast this 
time; I don’t remember. All I know is that it was horrible, 
disgusting, a torment rather than a pleasure, as is moreover 
always the case. At two or three in the morning I went 
home stupefied. And the next day it was as always on those 
“next days” that I have known now for twenty years. Yes, 
at my age I could have had a son, a grown son, if all that 
had not:been; ete: < ..,.¢te.. .. 


In regard to Baudelaire, we can very well imagine 
that he must have been in similar situations. We can 
picture this all the more easily since his dream has 
certain analogies with those that are usually told by 
patients in his condition. Remember, in this con- 
nection, that at the beginning of his dream there 
were long halls, corridors which closed in the house 
of prostitution. But this picture of a corridor often 
appears. Either there is a tunnel from which it is not 
possible to escape, or else there is a strong chateau 
with dark corridors in which someone is confined. 
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This idea of passages often corresponds to the idea of 
a spiritual mechanism, of which Baudelaire spoke in 
his dream. It is a question of the way in which the 
patient has imprisoned himself, has separated himself 
from the external world in order to be able to repress 
impressions that revive memories of an infantile situa- 
tion which has itself been dealt with by means of 
this very repression. Very often the idea of a prison 
means this: “I close myself into a prison where I am 
alone, thanks to which I am all-powerful. I interest 
myself solely in my own acts in order not to become 
guilty of an interest in other people (the mother), 
and in order not to expose myself to a conflict.’ Very 
often those who have such fantasies are the people 
who when they are quite little, at the age of one or 
two, have been present during the coitus of their 
parents, or of nurses in whose care they have been 
placed, and who as a result of this fact have acquired 
the habit of repressing all sexual impressions. The 
purpose of the repression is to eliminate from the field of 
their consciousness that which, during their childhood, had 
the power of troubling their emotional life profoundly. A 
child’s observation of coitus can in this way give rise 
to disasters. The number of cases in which such an 
event has been the starting-point for serious neu- 
rosis is considerable. One cannot picture to oneself 
to what an extent such impressions can completely 
overturn the delicate psychic apparatus of a child. 
It is such situations which, in the case of boys, be- 
come the cause of the terrible feelings of inferiority 
which these little males experience, since in compari- 
son with the father, or with the lover of the mother 
or the nurse, they feel themselves deprived of every- 
thing which permits these others to triumph sexually. 
And let us not forget the castration-anxiety which is 
the consequence of this feeling. The infantile psyche 
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reacts to these impressions of a sexual nature in ways 
that are characteristic of infantile sexuality: the 
child retains its faeces; it wets its bed; it misbehaves in 
order to get itself punished. And no one can imagine 
how often the nurses, and sometimes even the par- 
ents, indulge at such times in threats like this: ‘“Some- 
one will cut it off you. Someone will burn it with a 
red-hot iron. The cat wants to bite it off.’ Without 
some psycho-analytic knowledge, it is impossible to 
realize exactly the evil consequences that such threats 
can have. An important reason for my publishing 
this book is to call the attention of educators to this 
point. By taking these ideas into account, it is often 
possible to save children from catastrophes. 

Should one, then, imagine that Baudelaire ex- 
perienced an infantile trauma analogous to those of 
which I have been talking—that he oversaw the act 
of coitus and experienced the effects that are possible 
upon a child? It is hard to give a satisfactory answer 
to this question. But, in the light of everything that 
psycho-analysis has taught us up to the present, it is 
probable that in his early infancy Baudelaire was 
subjected to conflicts of this sort. In any case, from 
the Freudian point of view, he bears the marks of 
such conflicts. 

Was it Mariette, his nurse, to whom he was so 
faithfully attached? Was it his mother? We know 
nothing for certain. What is certain is that all his life 
long he was haunted by veritable sexual obsessions. 
And then, he had such a need to perform coitus ac- 
cording to infantile methods that it is impossible not 
to imagine that this way of reacting was fixed upon 
him at a very early age. 

Add to all this his clear tendency to play the part 
of a voyeur, and a sharpened sense of observation such 
as we often find in those whose eyes have become the 
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primary source of sexual pleasure. And in addition, 
there was Baudelaire’s astonishing awareness of 
values, his artist’s sensibility that was deeply stirred 
by contact with everything great and true, his sharp- 
ness of perception in regard to any hidden truth, as 
if it were a virgin stifled beneath prejudices and 
mocked by bourgeois hypocrisy. You will under- 
stand, then, that a person such as Baudelaire must 
have experienced a revelation of the mysteries of life 
at a very early age—mysteries with which he re- 
mained deeply in love, scorning the illusions with 
which most people grow up and by the help of which 
they finally become well-behaved and banal mem- 
bers of society. 

All this seems to me of the greatest importance. | 
shall return to it in the chapter on the psychology 
of artistic creation. But notice that from this point 
of view the whole story of the remarriage of Bau- 
delaire’s mother loses some of its importance as a 
cause of Baudelaire’s neurosis. I am seriously tempted 
to face the conclusion that Baudelaire, even without 
the intervention of General Aupick, would have be- 
come Baudelaire all the same. His reactions would 
have had different rationalizations, but they would 
have corresponded to the same deep disorder of his 
sensibility, and they would have expressed them- 
selves in the form of the sexual impotence of which I 
spoke above. 
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CHAPTER IX 
SOME OF BAUDELAIRE’S ASSOCIATIONS OF IDEAS 


AFTER all that Has been said it will be interesting to 
consider some of Baudelaire’s associations of ideas. 

In the private journals there is a passage that needs 
no comment. 


Are there mathematical fooleries and fools who think 
that two and two make three? In other words, can hallu- 
cination, if these words do not howl (at being coupled to- 
gether), invade the realm of pure reason? If, when a man 
forms the habit of laziness, of dreaming, of idleness, to the 
point of always putting off the important thing until to- 
morrow, another man waked him in the morning with 
heavy blows of a whip, and whipped him pitilessly until, 
not being able to work for pleasure, he worked out of fear, 
would not this man—the whipper—be his real friend, his 
benefactor? Besides, one might say that the pleasure comes 
after, with far more justice than one says: love comes after 
marriage. 

So, in politics, the true saint is he who lashes and kills 
the people for the good of the people. 


I select also, these particularly characteristic lines: 


In the begetting of every sublime thought, there is a 
nervous shock which makes itself felt in the brain. 
Spain puts into religion the natural ferocity of love. 


I will note also a passage on the death penalty, 
which says much when one knows the connection 
Baudelaire makes between torture and love: 
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The Question (torture) as a method of discovering the 
truth is a stupid barbarity; it is the application of a material 
means to a spiritual end. 

The death penalty is the result of a mystical idea which 
is totally uncomprehended to-day. The aim of the death 
penalty is not to save society, materially at least. It has for 
its goal the (spiritual) saving of society and the criminal. 
For the sacrifice to be perfect, there must be a joyous 
consent on the part of the victim. To give chloroform to a 
man condemned to death would be an impiety, for this 
would be to rob him of the consciousness of his greatness as 
victim, and to take away his chances of gaining Paradise. 

As for torture, it is born of the evil part of the heart of 
man, a part that is thirsty for voluptuousness. Cruelty and 
voluptuousness, identical sensations, like extreme heat and 
extreme cold. 


All Baudelaire’s homosexuality is summed up in 
the phrase: ‘“‘there must be a joyous consent on the 
part of the victim”. Moreover, the phrase remark- 
ably illuminates another passage which is found 
several pages further on: 


A chapter on the indestructible, eternal, universal and 
ingenious human ferocity. 

On the love of blood. 

On blood-drunkenness. 

On the drunkenness of mobs. 

On the drunkenness of the man who has been tortured 
(Damiens). 


The passage concerning the French people is 
naturally to be applied above all to the author him- 
self. ‘This is what he says: 


The Frenchman is a farmyard animal so well domesti- 
cated that he does not dare to jump a single fence. Think of 
his tastes in art and literature. 

He is an animal belonging to the Latin race, ordure is 
not unpleasant to him, in his home and in literature he is 
scatophagous. He dotes on dung. The smoking-room 
literary men call it Gallic salt. 
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Beautiful example of French vileness, of the nation 
which boasts that it is more independent than any other. 


From the psycho-analytical point of view, it 
would not be possible to be more precise. I will add 
simply that starting with a certain degree of neurosis, 
such as Baudelaire’s, the patient may actually come 
to eating his excrement, and drinking his urine. 

I quote still another passage: 


Ineradicable taste for prostitution in the heart of man, 
from which is born his horror of solitude. He wishes to be 
two. The man of genius wishes to be one, consequently 
alone. Fame comes from remaining one, and prostituting 
oneself in a special way. 

It is this horror of solitude, the need to forget his ego in 
the external flesh, that man nobly calls his need to love. 

Two beautiful religions, like immortelles on the walls, 
eternal obsessions of the people; a p (the an- 
cient phallus), and ‘‘Long live Barbés!”’ or ““Down with 
Philippe!” or “Long live the Republic!” 


Seen from this angle, Baudelaire’s consoling 
maxims on love stand in particularly clear relief: 


Whoever writes maxims likes to change his nature; 
young men wrinkle their faces, old ones make themselves 
up to be young. 

The world, this vast system of contradictions—holding 
all decay in great esteem—quick, let us draw wrinkles with 
charcoal; sentiment being generally well-considered, let us 
beribbon our hearts like a frontispiece. 

What is the good of it? If you are not real men, be real 
animals. Be simple, and you will necessarily be useful or 
agreeable to some people. If my heart were on the right 
side it would find at least a thousand co-pariahs among 
the three thousand millions who browse on the nettles of 
sentiment. 

If I commence with love, it is because love is for every- 
body—there is no sense in denying it—the great thing in 
life! 
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All you who nourish some insatiable vulture; you, poets 
like Hoffman, whom harmony compels to dance among the 
crystal spheres, whom the violin tears like a sword which 
seeks the heart; harsh and gluttonous onlookers to whom 
the spectacle of nature herself gives dangerous ecstasies— 
may love be for you a sedative. 

You calm poets, objective poets, noble defenders of 
form, architects of style, politicians who have a daily 
task to accomplish—may love be for you a stimulant, a 
strengthening and tonic drink, and the gymnastics of 
pleasure a perpetual encouragement to action! 

To these, soporific potions; to those, alcohol. You to 
whom nature is cruel, and time precious, may love be for 
you a reviving and burning cordial. 

So a man must choose his loves. 

Without denying the thunderbolts, which is impossible 
—see Stendhal (De l’ Amour, book 1, chap. xxiii.) —we must 
believe that the fatality has a certain elasticity which is 
called human liberty. 

Just as for the theologians, liberty consists in fleeing 
from the occasions of temptation, rather than in resisting 
them, so in love, liberty consists in avoiding those classes of 
women that are dangerous to you. 

Your mistress, the woman of your heaven, will be 
sufficiently indicated for you by your natural sympathies, 
verified by Lavater, by painting and by sculpture. 

The signs to be read in a person’s external appearance 
would be infallible guides, if one knew them all, and knew 
them well. I cannot give here all the external marks of the 
women that are eternally fitted for this man or that. Per- 
haps some day I shall accomplish this enormous task in a 
book which shall have for its title: “The Catechism of the 
Woman Loved”; but I hold it for certain that everyone, 
aided by his vague imperious sympathies, and guided by 
observation, can find the necessary woman in a given time. 

Besides, our sympathies are generally not dangerous; 
nature, in cooking, as in love, rarely gives us a taste for 
what is bad. 

Since I understand the word love in its most complete 
sense, I am obliged to give some particular maxims on 
delicate questions. 
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Man of the North, ardent navigator of the fogs, seeker 
after the aurora borealis which is more beautiful than the 
sun, tireless thirster after the ideal love, love cold women. 
Love them well, for the task is harder and bitterer, and 
one day you will find greater honour at the tribunal of 
Love, whose seat is beyond the blue of the infinite! 

Man of the South, to whom the brightness of the atmo- 
sphere can give no taste for secrets and mysteries, frivolous 
man, of Bordeaux, of Marseilles, or of Italy, may you be 
content with passionate women; their movement and their 
animation are your natural empire—an amusing empire. 

Young man, you who wish to be a great poet, be on 
your guard against paradox in love; leave it to schoolboys, 
drunk on their first pipes, to sing with might and main the 
praises of fat women; leave these lies to the neophytes of 
the pseudo-romantic school. If fat women are occasionally 
a charming caprice, thin women are wells of shadowy 
pleasures! 

Never speak ill of great Nature, and if she has given you 
a mistress without breasts, say: “I have a boy-lover—with 
hips!’ and go to the temple to give thanks to the gods. 

Learn how to make the best of ugliness itself; of your 
own, it is too easy—everyone knows that Trenk (“‘la Gueule 
brailée’’) was adored by women, by his own wife! Here is 
something rarer and more beautiful, but something that 
the association of ideas will make easy and natural. I am 
supposing that your idol is ill. Her beauty has disappeared 
under the horrible crust of smallpox, like the grass under 
the heavy ice of winter. Still moved by the long anguish 
and the alternations of the disease, you sadly contemplate 
the ineffaceable scars on the body of the dear convalescent; 
you suddenly hear a dying air played by the ecstatic bow 
of Paganini resounding in your ears, and this sympathetic 
air speaks to you of yourself, and seems to tell you of your 
inner poem of lost hopes. After that the marks of smallpox 
will be a part of your happiness and to your softened gaze 
will always sing Paganini’s mysterious air. Thenceforward 
they will be not only an object of tender sympathy, but 
rather a source of physical pleasure—provided, all the 
time, that you are one of those sensitive spirits for whom 
beauty is the promise of happiness. It is, above all, the 
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association of ideas that makes us love ugly women; for 
you are taking the great risk—in case your scarred mistress 
betrays you—of not being able to console yourself except 
with a scarred wife. 

In certain more curious and blasé souls, the enjoyment 
of ugliness springs from a feeling still more mysterious, 
which is the thirst for the unknown and the taste for the 
horrible. It is this feeling, of which each of us carries within 
himself the more or less developed germ, that drives certain 
poets to the amphitheatres and the clinics, and that drives 
women to public executions. I should deeply pity anyone 
who did not understand—a harp which would be lacking 
an important string! 

As for a lack of spelling, which, for certain foolish people, 
forms a part of moral ugliness, is it not superfluous to 
explain to you that it may be all a naive poem composed 
of memories and delights! The charming Alcibiades 
stammered so pleasantly, and childhood has such divine 
jargons! Take care, you young adept in pleasure, not to 
teach your mistress French—at least unless it is necessary 
to be her French teacher in order to become her lover. 

There are men who blush for having loved a woman 
the day they discover that she is stupid. Such men are vain 
donkeys, made to browse on the filthiest nettles in creation 
—or on the favours of a blue-stocking. Stupidity is often 
the ornament of beauty; it is what gives the eyes this sad 
limpidity of blackish pools, and this oily calm of tropic 
seas. Stupidity is always the conserver of beauty; it keeps 
away wrinkles; it is a divine cosmetic which preserves our 
idols from the ravages that thought reserves for us, scurvy 
scholars that we are! 

There are men who have a grudge against their mis- 
tresses if they are extravagant. These are misers, or re- 
publicans who are ignorant of the first principles of political 
ier The vices of a great nation are its greatest 
riches. 

There are other sedate men, reasonable and moderate 
Deists, followers of the middle path in dogma, who are 
enraged to see their wives throw themselves into religion 
with devotion. Oh, the clumsy creatures, who will never 
learn to play any instrument! Oh, the triple fools, who do 
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not see that the most adorable form that religion can take 
is that of their wives. A husband to convert, what a 
delicious apple! The beautiful forbidden fruit of a great 
impiety—on a stormy winter night, in the chimney corner, 
with wine and truffles—a silent canticle of domestic 
happiness, victory won over rigorous nature, who seems 
herself to be blaspheming the gods! 

I should not have finished so soon if I wished to enumer- 
ate all the beautiful and good sides of what is called vice 
and moral ugliness; but men of heart and intelligence are 
often presented with a situation as difficult and painful as 
a tragedy—when they are torn between the inherited and 
paternal love of morality, and the tyrannical love of a 
woman whom they must scorn. Many ignoble infidelities, 
habits that betray their evil origin, shameful secrets dis- 
covered at the wrong time, inspire you with horror for the 
idol, and it sometimes happens that your delight gives you 
a shiver. There you are, seriously checked in your Platonic 
reasoning. Virtue and pride cry out to you: ‘Flee from 
her’. Nature says in your ear: “‘Flee where?” Terrible 
alternatives, where the strongest souls show all the poverty 
of our philosophical education. The cleverest, finding 
themselves constrained by nature to act the eternal 
romance of Manon Lescaut and of Leone Leoni, have got 
themselves out of the difficulty by saying that scorn went 
very well with love. I am going to give you a much simpler 
prescription, which will not only permit you to dispense 
with these shameful justifications, but allow you not to 
restrict your idol, and not to injure your cristallisation.* 

I will assume that the heroine of your heart, having 
made mock of right and wrong, has come to the limits of 
destruction, after having—final infidelity, supreme torture 
—tried the power of her charms on her gaolers and execu- 
tioners. Will you go and talk easily of the ideal, or if nature 
hurries you, loyal and weeping, to the arms of this pale 
victim of the guillotine, will you say with mortified accents 
of resignation: “‘Scorn and love are cousins-german!”’ Not 
at all, for these are the paradoxes of a timid soul and an 
obscure intelligence. Say boldly and with the candour 
of the true philosopher: “If she had been less the scoundrel, 


1 J am sure that all my readers have read their Stendhal. C. B. 
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my ideal would not have been complete. I contemplate 
and submit. Only great Nature knows what she wishes to 
make of so powerful a rogue. Happiness and reason 
supreme! absolute! resulting from opposites! Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, you are the same!” 

Thus, thanks to a more synthetic vision of things, ad- 
miration will lead you quite naturally toward pure love, 
this sun whose intensity absorbs all stains. 

Remember this, in love it is above all the paradox that 
must be guarded against. It is simplicity that saves, it is 
simplicity that would make you amorous if your mistress 
were as ugly as old Mab, the queen of horrors! Usually, for 
men of the world—a clever moralist has said it—love is 
nothing more than love of a game, love of contest. It is a 
great mistake. Love must be love. The contest and the 
game are permitted only as tactics in love. 

The most serious mistake of modern youth is that they 
work mischief. A large number of lovers are malades 
imaginaires who spend much money on drugs, and fee 
M. Fleuron and M. Purgon handsomely, without having 
the pleasures and the privileges of a genuine illness. Note 
that they irritate their stomachs with absurd drugs, and 
use up on them the digestive faculty of love. Admitting 
that one must belong to one’s century, take good care not 
to ape the illustrious Don Juan, who was, according to 
Moliére, at first nothing but a coarse rascal, well trained 
and adept in love, in crime and in quibbling. Later, thanks 
to MM. Alfred de Musset and Théophile Gautier, he 
became an artistic loafer, running after perfection through 
wickedness. Finally, he is nothing more than an old dandy, 
jaded with his travels, and the biggest fool in the world 
compared to an honest woman really in love with her 
husband. 

The brief and general rule: in love beware of the moon 
and the stars, beware of the Venus of Milo, beware of 
lakes, guitars, rope ladders, and of all romances—even the 
most beautiful in the world, even if it were written by 
Apollo himself! But love her whom you love, well, ardently, 
madly, orientally, fiercely. Harmony being established, 
may your love not disturb the love of another, may your 
choice not interfere with society. Among the Incas men 
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loved their sisters—be you content with your cousin. Never 
climb balconies, never insult public opinion, never takeaway 
from your mistress her belief in the gods, and when you 
accompany her to the temple, learn to dip your fingers 
properly in the pure cool water of the font. 

Since all morality bears witness to the good will of the 
law-makers; since all religion is the supreme consolation of 
every afflicted mortal; since every woman is of a piece with 
the essential Woman; since love is the only thing for which 
it is worth turning a sonnet or putting on fine linen; I 
revere all these things more than anyone else, whoever he 
may be, and I denounce as a slanderer whoever would 
make of the rag of morality a reason for making the sign 
of the cross and a cause for scandal. A vari-coloured 
moral philosophy, is it not? Coloured glasses lending too 
many hues, perhaps, to the eternal lamp of truth that 
shines within? Not at all, not at all. If I had tried to 
prove that everything is for the best in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, the reader would have the right to say to 
me, as to the ape with genius: ““You are bad!” But I have 
tried to prove that everything is for the best in the worst of 
all possible worlds. Much, then, will be pardoned me, 
because I have loved much, my reader! 
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THE BARRIER 


A UNE MALABARAISE 


Tes pieds sont aussi fins que tes mains, et ta hanche 

Est large a faire envie a la plus belle blanche; 

A Vartiste pensif ton corps est doux et cher; 

Tes grands yeux de velours sont plus noirs que ta chair. 


Aux pays chauds et bleus ot ton Dieu t’a fait naitre, 
Ta tache est d’allumer la pipe de ton maitre, 

De pourvoir les flacons d’eaux fraiches et d’odeurs, 
De chasser loin du lit les moustiques rédeurs, 

Et, dés que le matin fait chanter les platanes, 
D’acheter au bazar ananas et bananes. 

Tout le jour, ot tu veux, tu ménes tes pieds nus, 
Et fredonnes tout bas de vieux airs inconnus; 

Et, quand descend le soir au manteau d’écarlate, 
Tu poses doucement ton corps sur une natte, 

Ou tes réves flottants sont pleins de colibris, 

Et toujours, comme toi, gracieux et fleuris. 
Pourquoi, ’heureuse enfant, veux-tu voir notre France, 
Ce pays trop peuplé que fauche la souffrance, 

Et, confiant ta vie aux bras forts des marins, 

Faire de grands adieux a tes chers tamarins? 

Toi, vétue a moitié de mousselines fréles, 
Frissonnante la-bas sous la neige et les gréles, 
Comme tu pleurerais tes loisirs doux et francs, 

Si, le corset brutal emprisonnant tes flancs, 

Il te fallait glaner ton souper dans nos fanges 

Et vendre le parfum de tes charmes étranges, 
L’ceil pensif, et suivant, dans nos sales brouillards, 
Des cocotiers absents les fant6mes épars!* 


1 Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 338. 
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(To A Girt FRom Matasar: Your feet are as delicate as your 
hands, and your hips are large enough to be the envy of the 
most beautiful white woman. To the contemplative artist your 
body is soft and dear. Your great velvet eyes are darker than 
your skin. In the hot, blue land where your God caused you to 
be born, your task is to light the pipe of your master, to see that 
the flasks are full of fresh water and of perfumes, to chase roving 
mosquitoes away from the bed and to buy pineapples and 
bananas in the bazaar as soon as morning makes the plane-trees 
sing. All day you wander with your bare feet wherever you will, 
and hum softly some old, forgotten airs; and when evening 
comes with its scarlet cloak you stretch your body gently on a 
mat, where your drifting dreams are full of humming-birds and 
are always gracious and flowery, like yourself. Happy child, 
why do you wish to see our France, this over-peopled country 
that is mowed down by suffering? Why do you confide your life 
to the strong arms of sailors and say a long farewell to your 
dear tamarinds? Half-clad in light muslins and shivering out 
there under the hail and snow, how you will weep for your 
sweet, free leisure! How you will weep, if you have to emprison 
your body in a brutal corset, and glean your dinner from our 
mires, and sell the perfume of your strange charms, as you 
follow with thoughtful eyes, among our filthy mists, the attenu- 
ated phantoms of far-off cocoa-trees!) 


Since we are familiar, thanks to psycho-analysis, 
with the emotional situation of Baudelaire, we can 
see that Jeanne Duval, the mulatto—who appar- 
ently played so great a part in the life of the poet— 
was only one in a group of elements that would have 
existed independently of her, and of which at bottom 
she was nothing but the symbol that was visible to 
the eyes of all. Was not the colour black—for want of 
the colour white—Baudelaire’s great passion? Did he 
not have need of an obstacle, of a protective railing, 
of a barrier, in order that he might escape from real 
love and feel himself cast back toward his original 
point of departure—imprisoned in the circle of fire? 
This barrier should guard his soul, which was dedi- 
cated to another cult than that of life and happiness. 
Do not forget that Baudelaire always refused to 
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follow any profession. He wished to remain free at 
any price, even if he had to resign himself to being 
king of nothing but a desert. Any sort of evolution on 
his own part seemed to him equivalent to an act of 
infidelity. It is only necessary to picture the family 
situation of Baudelaire in order to understand to 
what extent the living of an ordinary bourgeois life 
would have seemed to him an infamous deed. For 
Bauldelaire, success meant being able to live a re- 
spected life, like that of his stepfather, the General. 
Leading a respectable life implies the duty of suc- 
ceeding to the position of the father, with whom one 
identifies oneself; it implies replacing him in a cer- 
tain fashion. We know how Baudelaire disposed of 
this rivalry between the son and the father, in order 
not to become aware that he was guilty of having de- 
sired the death of his father. Nevertheless, he did 
desire it, and so in a way he brought it about by his 
thoughts. To succeed like Aupick, or simply to live 
a family life like everyone else, meant, in the case of 
this child, to equal his father; but that was what he 
had forbidden himself as if it were a crime.’ It is 
from such success—the success of an officer, of a 
male, of the father of a family—that he had to escape 
into everything that is symbolized by blackness, into 
the réle of an officer-dandy, of a broken male, of a 
priest of Satan and of Hell, since he would not be a 
priest of the light and of Heaven. He needed a pro- 
tective railing which could cut him off from the 
normal road and separate him from the family in 
particular, and from human society in general. 
Jeanne Duval, and perhaps even Aupick, played the 
part of this barrier. 

He needed the famous “‘mechanism,” the inven- 

1 Remember his words about Les Fleurs du Mal: ‘“This book is not 
written for wives, daughters and sisters—I am afraid of such things.” 
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tion that would enable him to use first his stepfather, 
and later Jeanne Duval, against himself. He needed 
all the things which enabled him to arrange his own 
defeat, of which I have spoken in the previous 
chapters. From this point of view, the part of Aupick 
and the part of Jeanne take on a very different char- 
acter from that which one has previously been 
tempted to assign them. 

It is possible that the General—in spite of what 
his widow said about it in a letter to Asselineau'— 
had some unconscious difficulty in accepting the 
child of his wife’s first husband. It is probable that 
he was very jealous of the child, who had been 
pampered by a gentle, frail mother. During her 
years of widowhood she had taken refuge in her 
affection for her son, who appears to have known 
maternal caresses of an uncommon warmth, and 


1 “My DEAR MonsiEuR AsSsELINEAU, 

‘‘Here is the answer to what you asked me about Charles’s voyage: 
First of all, you must know that my husband, General Aupick, was 
very fond of Charles. When Charles was a child, my husband devoted 
much personal attention to his education. He had come upon so fine 
an intelligence, so curious and so studious a spirit—a spirit that aston- 
ished him so thoroughly—that from day to day he became still more 
attached to the boy. 

*‘When Charles was successful at school—at Louis-le-Grand—and 
when his studies were ended, my husband had golden dreams of a 
brilliant future for him: he wished to see him attain a high social posi- 
tion—which was not impossible, since my husband was a friend of the 
duc d’Orléans. But how astounded we were when Charles refused 
everything that anyone wanted to do for him, when he wanted to fly 
with his own wings and become an author! What a disillusionment in 
our home life, which had been so happy up to then! What vexation! 
Then we had the idea—hoping to give another turn to his thoughts, 
and especially to break off certain bad relationships of his—of sending 
him on a voyage. 

“The General, who came from a seaport and who loved the sea 
passionately, and who at Charles’s age would have been enchanted to 
take a cruise, thought that a sea-voyage would be preferable to a land- 
voyage. He may have been mistaken; but he was filled with the best 
intentions for my son. Charles would doubtless have preferred not to 
go; but he let himself be sent without showing any signs of repug- 


nance.” 
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tears that sometimes touched on ecstasy, and a 
warm, animal voluptuousness which the poet later 
on sought vainly in exotic lands. An almost guilty 
partnership between mother and son must have been 
the consequence, and also that hot-house atmosphere 
wherein Baudelaire’s senses developed too quickly 
—monstrously. This was an environment that in 
some respects came very close to perversion—quite 
unconsciously, it is true, but, nevertheless, really. 
Aupick, the respectable man and good Catholic, 
could not have helped reacting against this environ- 
ment with the greatest energy. And all the more 
since with such a woman and such a stepson he 
could never have been quite certain whether the 
place of lover was not filled by the other, by this 
child with sensibility so feminine that it could 
mingle at any moment with that of the mother (with- 
out the child’s making any noticeable movement or 
gesture), and by so doing could overwhelm her with 
pleasure. It is probable that Baudelaire’s love of 
making his mother cry, of seeing her in tears, dates 
from this period in his life. He confesses this, more- 
over, in a letter to his mother of July 1839—that is 
to say, when he was eighteen years old. ““Truly, they 
are happier than we (the Laségues, with whom the 
student Baudelaire was then living). In your house 
I saw tears, teasings on the part of my father, and 
nervous attacks on your part. Very well, I love you 
better that way.” In this connection remember the 
poem: 


L’>HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS 
Aj. G. F. 


Je te frapperai sans colére 
Et sans haine, comme un boucher, 
Comme Moise le rocher! 
Et je ferai de ta paupiére, 
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Pour abreuver mon Sahara, 
Jaillir les eaux de la souffrance. 
Mon désir gonflé d’espérance 
Sur tes pleurs salés nagera 


Comme un vaisseau qui prend le large, 
Et dans mon cceur qu’ils sotileront 

Tes chers sanglots retentiront 

Comme un tambour qui bat la charge! 


Ne suis-je pas un faux accord 
Dans la divine symphonie, 
Grace a la vorace Ironie 

Qui me secoue et qui me mord? 


Elle est dans ma voix, la criarde! 
C’est tout mon sang, ce poison noir! 
Je suis le sinistre miroir 

Ou la mégére se regarde! 


Je suis la plaie et le couteau! 
Je suis le soufflet et la joue! 
Je suis les membres et la roue, 
Et la victime et le bourreau! 


Je suis de mon coeur le vampire, 
—Un de ces grands abandonnés 
Au rire éternel condamnés, 

Et qui ne peuvent plus sourire!} 


(L’HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS. To J. G. F. I shall strike you with- 
out anger and without hate, like a butcher, or as Moses struck 
the rock. I shall make the waters of suffering spout from your 
eyelids, to soak my Sahara. My desire, puffed out with hope, 
will swim upon your brinish tears like a ship on the high sea; 
and your dear sobs will resound in my heart, which they make 
drunk, like a drum that beats the charge! Am I not a false 
harmony in the divine symphony, thanks to the devouring 
Irony which shakes and consumes me? A harsh cry is in my 
voice! This black poison is all my blood! I am the evil mirror 
in which the Fury saw herself! I am the wound and the knife! 
I am the blow and the cheek! I am the limbs and the rack, and 
the victim and the executioner! I am the vampire to my own 
heart. I am one of those abandoned people condemned to 
eternal laughter, and who can never smile again!) 


1 Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 221. 
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It is this passion for watching suffering that Bau- 
delaire sought to repress by the barrier that should 
protect him from evil—a passion which was perhaps 
intensified by childhood memories of still another 
sort. I spoke of this in the chapter on sexual inhibi- 
tion in Baudelaire, where I faced the possibility that 
the origin of the whole system of repression might 
have been connected in Baudelaire’s case with cer- 
tain events, certain impressions from his earliest 
infancy—that is, the observation of a sexual act 
wherein his mother or his nurse Mariette may have 
played a part of the first importance. I should not 
wish to let pass unmentioned a particular aspect of 
the problem which every psycho-analyst is obliged 
to take into consideration, even though he does not 
feel himself authorized to draw precise conclusions 
therefrom. The practice of psycho-analysis makes us 
very sensitive to a mass of details, no one of which, 
taken by itself, may be of any importance, but which, 
when related to one another as different elements in 
a puzzle, can sometimes give very precious indica- 
tions in regard to certain facts and certain dates in 
the life of a patient. In this way I was led to relate 
certain elements in Baudelaire’s dream above- 
mentioned with the following passage from one of 
his letters to his mother: 


In my childhood there was an epoch of passionate love 
for you; do not be afraid to listen and read. I have never 
said so much aboutit to you. I remember a drive in a cab— 
you were leaving a nursing-home to which you had been 
banished, and you showed me some pen-and-ink drawings 
that you had made for me to prove that you had thought 
of your son. Do you think I have a terrible memory? 


In Baudelaire’s dream, apropos of the drawings 
of birds, there is a question of a foetus to which such- 
and-such a girl of the house gave birth at such-and- 
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such a date; and besides, there is a question of a ride 
in a fiacre with Castille. But the drive to which Bau- 
delaire refers in his letter took place before the re- 
marriage of his mother. We should ask ourselves 
whether the insistence with which he recalls his 
terrible memory to his mother does not hide a reproach, 
does not refer to some particular matter whose exist- 
ence in his mother’s life Baudelaire unconsciously 
divined, and which—although repressed by him— 
had never been either forgotten or forgiven. It would 
be necessary, in order to go any further with our 
researches, to know why Caroline had to go to a 
nursing-home at this period, and what were exactly 
the events of her life at this time. In the meantime 
we are obliged to impose upon ourselves a complete 
reserve—and this in spite of the daily experience 
which shows that associations of ideas and of details 
(such as those from the dream and from the letter 
that I quoted above) can often, when related to 
one another, put us on a track that is very import- 
ant. Such a painstaking inquiry often enables us to 
find details of certain hidden events in the life of 
a patient—in some cases, for example, the date of a 
miscarriage or of an illness of the mother which had 
had important repercussions on the emotional life of 
the patient, in spite of the fact that every memory 
thereof had disappeared from his consciousness. In 
other cases, it is the observation of the act of coitus 
between his parents, or between servants, or else 
an act of adultery on the part of his father with 
a governess, or of his mother with a tutor, or with a 
priest, etc. 

In Baudelaire’s case, I am tempted to ask whether 
the story of the foetus and the idea expressed in his 
dream of anatomical exhibits in a museum are not 
related to the memory of a miscarriage or of some 
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similar event which stirred his attention and his 
curiosity in his earliest childhood. Relate to all this 
his obsession with blood, with death and voluptu- 
ousness, and we can ask ourselves whether it was not 
some such event which, at a very early age, turned 
his tastes in this direction. Whatever the case may be, 
so long as we are not better informed in regard to his 
early infancy, it is impossible to understand satis- 
factorily the reason for his veritable rancour against 
his mother, whom he always reproaches more or less 
openly with having been the cause of his misfortune. 

Often, in our practice, we have to deal with 
patients whose sensibility is definitely and irre- 
mediably wounded by an emotional shock dating 
from their earliest years. Unfortunately, parents only 
too often underestimate the intelligence of a child, 
especially when it cannot yet talk. But one cannot be 
too prudent, especially in regard to children, whose 
precocious intelligence, ever awake, lets nothing 
escape them. These children can be deeply troubled 
by certain events which they perceive quite accu- 
rately, whose meaning and importance they divine, 
but which they cannot consciously explain to them- 
selves. For a child who is agonized, terrorized, by 
certain impressions, menaces, cruelties, the smallest 
details can sometimes take on the significance that 
an earthquake would have for an adult. Then the 
imagination remains obsessed by the memory of the 
catastrophe; and in dream-life, just as in mythology, 
the imagination reshapes it all into some extra- 
ordinary event of which the sufferer himself is the 
hero. The memory of such ‘‘Floods” remains with 
the individual, as it does with the race, although 
consciously all trace of the memory has been lost. I 
cannot enter here into the details of infantile psycho- 
logy, which are outside of my subject. But I think 
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that I should have been ill-advised if I had neglected 
to call the reader’s attention to this particularly im- 
portant aspect of the problem of the genesis of Bau- 
delaire’s malady. It is an aspect, also, which must be 
understood in order properly to appreciate the part 
played by Aupick in the life of our hero. 

It is generally supposed that the remarriage of 
Baudelaire’s mother was the origin of his loss of 
equilibrium. However, the hypothesis that Baude- 
laire’s conflicts with Aupick were not the cause, but 
simply the consequence, of Baudelaire’s neurosis 
deserves the closest study. This hypothesis would 
put the true origin of Baudelaire’s neurosis earlier 
in his infancy. 

We find ourselves here on ground where we have 
only the most limited material with which to elucid- 
ate the situation. The memories of his father which 
Baudelaire preserved are no great help to us. We can 
advance no conclusions with certainty. 

First of all, I wish to call attention to a passage 
from Baudelaire’s private journal: 

Princes and Generations.—It is equally unjust to attribute 
to reigning princes either the virtues or the vices of the 
people whom they are governing. 

These virtues and these vices are almost always the 
results of the atmosphere of the previous government, as 
both statistics and logic could prove. 

Louis XIV. inherits from the men of Louis XIII., glory. 
Napoleon I. inherits from the men of the Republic, glory. 
Louis-Philippe inherits from the men of Charles X., glory. 
Napoleon III. inherits from the men of Louis-Philippe, 
dishonour. 

It is always the previous government that is responsible 
for the morals of the government that follows it—in so far 
as a government can be responsible for anything. 


If in the place of the word “‘government” we put 
the word “father”, these remarks may mean: Not 
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the contemporary father, but the previous father, is 
the cause of all the present woes of the nation—that 
is, of the child. According to this interpretation, 
what we have is a censored accusation which Bau- 
delaire really meant to apply directly to his father. 
But there is more to it than this. I have already 
spoken of The Marquis of the First Hussars. The time 
has come to study it more closely. Here is the plot 
of this projected play: 


THE MARQUIS OF THE FIRST HUSSARS 


Act OnEe.—The Chdteau d’ Hermorah, the residence of the 
Count de Cadolles, on the banks of the Rhine 


Wolfgang is the son of the Count de Cadolles and of a 
German mystic whom he married during the period of the 
emigration. Wolfgang is a romantic character, sometimes 
dreaming about his mother (his mother’s tomb is tn the park), some- 
times reading in a frenzy the official news in the French 
newspapers that his father receives. He clearly has a horror 
of Bonaparte; but he needs a life of action; he vaguely 
aspires to glory; he is jealous of anyone who possesses 
it, and he remembers that he is French. All this can be 
expressed in a monologue. 

Scene between the Count de Cadolles (the regular type 
of attractive Frenchman of the ancient régime) and his 
son, the Marquis, whom he reproaches for his incurable sadness. 
There has been good news (false news, concerning the 
hopes of the coalition and of the emigration); there is a 
dinner of friends at the Chateau. 

Scene between Mme. de Timey and the Count de 
Cadolles. The Count knows that his son is in love with 
Mme. de Timey. He begs her to make use of her power to 
revive and stimulate the spirit of his son. Besides, it is intended 
to send Wolfgang on a secret political mission. 

Scene between Mme. de Timey and Wolfgang.—(In the 
third act, at Paris, Mme. de Timey’s character will be 
clearly developed in her confidences to Wolfgang in regard 
to her former life.) 

The scene of the dinner. The conversation is all about 
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the hopes of the party, and about politics and Bonaparte. 
—A few impolitic remarks from Wolfgang, who, although he 
shares his friends’ hatred, cannot listen quietly to their absurdities 
and their stupidities, especially in so far as they tend to deny the 
abilities of the Emperor. 

Toward the end of the dinner, a servant informs the 
Count that a wounded French soldier demands hospitality. 

The Count, who is a good man, wants to have him well 
cared for. And to satisfy the curiosity of his son, he has Robert 
Triton brought in, bleeding, tattered and limping. 

When the trumpeter has been taken to a room, the 
Count de Cadolles, who is looking for his son, finds that he 
has disappeared. “‘I will wager’, he says, “that Wolfgang, 
who is so fond of stories of battle, has gone to see about the 
reception of our strange guest.” 

When Triton has recovered, he becomes the Count de 
Cadolles’ chief huntsman. Wolfgang spends all his time 
hunting with Triton. The trumpeter, without his knowledge, 
corrupts and seduces the Marquis. He explains, in his trumpeter’s 
language, with a violent, picturesque, gross, naive style, 
what a battle is like, and a cavalry charge, and what glory 
is like, and regimental friendships, etc. 

For a long time, a very long time, Triton has had no 
family; he has not returned to his own village since the 
great wars of the Republic; he does not know what has be- 
come of his mother. The regiment of the First Hussars has 
become his family. 

One night, Wolfgang tells the trumpeter to saddle the 
two best horses. 

And when they are on the road, Wolfgang says to him, 
“Do you know where we are going? We are going to re- 
join the Grande Armée. I do not want them to fight any 
longer without me!”’ 


Act Two.—Enzersdorf and Wagram 


Two Frenchmen arrive at the camp. Triton, whom they 
had thought to be dead, is recognized by his comrades. 
Colonel Herbin is having dinner with two officers. He 
embraces Triton and asks Wolfgang who he is and what he 
wants. Wolfgang shows some papers and is immediately en- 
rolled. 
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Cadolles calls the vivandiére, and pays for drinks of wel- 
come to his squadron. 

Thanks to his manners (which never leave him, even when he has 
become a perfect trooper), his comrades begin to use this name 
for him: the Marquis of the First Hussars. 

The army has crossed the bridge over the Danube. 
July 5, Wagram.—The Emperor reviews the ranks of the 
First Hussars. 

Wolfgang, who has heard much evil talk about the Emperor, 
stiffens himself against the universal enthustasm, and orders him- 
self not to cry: “Long live the Emperor!” He is still the son of 
the follower of the Condes. 

Napoleon, stretching out his right arm, shows the 
soldiers the plains of Wagram, where the soldiers of the 
Archduke are placed at intervals. Thunder of applause. 
Wolfgang feels the desire to cry, as if he were being moved by a 
powerful actor. 

The battle. 

Wolfgang has taken three prisoners and has received a 
wound in the head. 

Anaide-de-camp tells him that the Emperor has asked for 
him. Napoleon is surrounded by Generals and Colonels, 
among whom is Colonel Herbin. He looks at Wolfgang 
fixedly and says to him: ““They tell me that you are French, 
and the son of an émigré. You redeem the evil that your 
family has done and you continue the good that they could 
have done. I want to remember you: here is something 
that will help me to recognize you.” (The cross of the Legion 
of Honour.—It is a good thing to accentuate in this way the par- 
ticularly seductive character of the Emperor, an aspect that has been 
neglected by many historians.) 

Wolfgang is completely conquered and won over. (It 
seems to me that this act, which is perhaps very short on 
paper, should be very long in the acting.) 


Act THREE.—The End of the Empire. 1814 


A Village.—There arrive two dusty officers, worn out from 
fatigue and with their clothes in rags, to look for lodgings. 
They are the Marquis of the First Hussars (now a 
Colonel) and his old comrade, Captain Graff (whose ac- 
quaintance he made in camp, several days before Wagram). 
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(It turns out that the village is Cadolles, and there is a 
celebration in honour of the return of the old Count.) 

Wolfgang runs to his father, whom he finds on the steps 
of the Chateau, surrounded by peasants. The father had 
thought that his son was dead. Recognition and embraces. 

Wolfgang soon finds himself in an antipathetic atmosphere. 
His father presents him to Charles Stown, an English 
officer, and to the Count de Béval, a sort of political pedant 
who dreams of charters and constitutions and of the recon- 
ciliation of the king with the revolution. Also, he finds Mme. 
de Timey, who has returned with the Count de Cadolles 
and who (always a coquette and a politically-minded 
woman) lends herself to all the flatteries of Charles Stown 
and M. de Béval. 

Wolfgang immediately falls in love with her again, and 
thereby his distaste for M. de Béval and the English officer 
is naturally increased. 

Mme. de Timey immediately tries, by her coquetries and 
encouragements, to lead him back to the good cause. 

A hand is placed on his shoulder and a voice says to him, 
“The Emperor has abdicated! But perhaps that is a 
rumour circulated by his enemies. If there are traitors, they 
must be shot. Let us go where these things are stirring.” 

It is Graff who speaks. Wolfgang escapes with him. 

Paris.—The Restoration in Paris. The First Hussars are 
in garrison in Paris. There are frequent quarrels between 
the officers of the regiment and the officers of the allied 
armies. Graff in particular looks passionately for duels in 
every public place. (There may be introduced here, as 
scenery, Paphos or the Gardens of Tivoli.) 

Wolfgang also, in order to forget his troubles, leads 
rather a dissipated life; but his love for Mme. de Timey 
grows continually. She, moreover, has grown disgusted 
with Charles Stown and Adrian de Béval. The violence, 
the tenderness and the passion of Wolfgang please her; but 
she wishes to turn the sympathies of her lover toward the 
new monarchy. Many times Wolfgang feels the tastes and 
the pride of a gentleman reborn within him; but this does 
not diminish in the least his sympathy and his admiration 
for Bonaparte. 

Mme. de Timey has been insulted by a newspaper. 
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While M. de Béval and Charles Stown argue, at her house, 
about what should be done under such circumstances, 
Wolfgang appears with his arm in a sling. Without talking 
and without warning, he has chastised the author of the 
attack. 

This affair knits still closer the liaison between the Mar- 
quis and Mme. de Timey, and it is during an intimate 
téte-d-téte, when Wolfgang has reproached her for her 
strange character, that she tells him the story of her past. 

The Count de Timey, who was a very intelligent and 
very corrupt man, had been the lover of her mother, Mme. 
d’Evré, who was the wife of another French émigré. Be- 
fore dying, after his last confession, the Count de Timey wanted 
to marry Mlle. d Evré, who was perhaps, in fact probably, his 
daughter. The marriage night The dying man spent his marriage 
night in instructing his wife in his own moral and political cor- 
ruption. Finally he said to her: ““My dear child, I leave in your 
virginal spirit the experience of an old roué.’? And then he dies. 
Thus she found herself at one and the same time—and suddenly 
—rich and a widow although a virgin, and full of experience 
although innocent. 

Wolfgang, who was made very sad, protested; he pre- 
tended that happiness was still possible, that the soul of his 
mistress could grow young, that he himself felt full of youth 
and confidence, and that the one thing needed was to bury 
all these gloomy impressions under present happiness, by 
means of an immediate marriage. 

Mme. de Timey, returning to her ambitious dreams, 
made a condition for this marriage: it was that Wolfgang 
should see the King and the Count d’Artois, and should 
leave the First Hussars to take service in the King’s Guard. 

Wolfgang, much shaken, is about to give in, when Graff 
suddenly enters with the news of the landing of the 
Emperor. 


Act Four, or second part of Act Four 


All Wolfgang’s love for Bonaparte is reborn, and at the 
barracks he reads the royal proclamation to the officers in 
such a way that they can divine his real sentiments. 

On a Road.—The regiment is silent, sad. Wolfgang is 
setting out ahead, on certain information. Suddenly from 
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every side there is a great cry, “It’s he!” And then, “Long 
live the Emperor!” 


Act Five.—At the house of Mme. de Timey 


A letter from Wolfgang: ‘“‘I am accused. They are look- 
ing for me. If they find me, I shall be shot.... Come... . 
Let us flee together.” 

Mme. de Timey hesitates, and finally answers, “‘No!”’ 
But at the same time she protests her love and asks Wolf- 
gang to hide himself well and to wait. 

A second letter: “Since you do not wish to flee with me, 
you do not love me, and I give myself up for prisoner.” 

In the Prison.—Graff comes to see his old comrade, and 
tells him that he must not give the royalists the pleasure of 
shooting an officer of the Grande Armée. At the same time 
he hands him a pistol. 

Wolfgang replies that in these matters everyone is free to 
follow his own inclinations, and that as for him, he will 
gladly let himself be shot. (For he wishes to die.) 

An officer of the Royal Guard brings the news of a royal 
pardon, granted without intercession. 

Wolfgang, just as the happy Graff throws his arms about 
his neck, seizes the pistol and shoots himself. (For he wishes 
to die. 

aie de Timey and the Count de Cadolles arrive. 

Then Wolfgang imagines that it is his mistress who has 
obtained his pardon, and he dies thanking her. 

Graff, who, on the basis of something that Wolfgang had 
previously said, has guessed the truth, says to Mme. de 
Timey, “‘You have killed the bravest officer of the Grande 
Armée, the Marquis of the First Hussars!’’} 


We may wonder whether Captain Graff, Napo- 
leon, etc.—with whom the Marquis joins forces—do 
not symbolize Aupick, and do not refer to Baude- 
laire’s love for his stepfather. And at the same time, 
in this story the true father is represented by the 
Count de Cadolles, and even more by the Count de 
Timey, who died during his wedding night after 

1 See Guvres posthumes. 
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having performed the spiritual initiation of his wife, 
who is no other than Caroline, the mother of Bau- 
delaire. Baudelaire himself played the part of hero 
in the piece, the Marquis of the First Hussars, who 
did not deign to leave his prison (his neurosis) in 
order to follow his wife (love his mother). Seen from 
this point of view, the whole play would be a maso- 
chistic fantasy, such as we often find our patients in- 
dulging, the dénouement of which is always brought 
about by a defeat, a humiliation: the woman comes 
to deliver her lover from prison, but he prefers 
castration, death. Instead of loving the woman, he 
identifies himself with her in the supreme sacrifice 
of his life; he kills himself and refuses life, refuses 
happiness by the side of Mme. de Timey. 

In this way we end with an entirely unexpected in- 
terpretation of the part of Aupick in the life of his 
stepson. According to this, Baudelaire would not only 
have used the General, unconsciously, as a protec- 
tion against his mother and against his love for her, 
but he would have sacrificed that love to his step- 
father in order to be loved, in order to be humiliated 
and to play the part of the person who has been 
abandoned, and to experience all the sadness that 
was so movingly expressed in his mother’s face when 
she was in tears. The conclusion is that Baudelaire 
loved Aupick unconsciously, and that his reason for 
continually provoking his stepfather was in order to 
be loved by him, to have a hold over him and so to 
separate him from Caroline, to isolate the latter and 
thus to take her place. This interpretation makes it 
possible for us to understand a peculiarity of Bau- 
delaire’s in regard to his attitude towards money. In 
two-thirds of his letters to his mother, he is able to 


1 Always correctly dressed, like Baudelaire, although a simple 
trooper. 
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extract money from her by making use of all the 
means which a son can call upon in order to circum- 
vent his parents. For the most part, this money sym- 
bolized Aupick, since Caroline owed her possession of 
it to him. For Baudelaire’s unconscious, did it signify 
Aupick simply and solely? One may wonder. 

In this respect Baudelaire’s case resembles that 
of Jean-Jacques, whose behaviour in connection 
with money was equally abnormal, and who could 
not keep himself from “stealing” from his dear 
““‘mamma’’, Mme. de Warens. In the case of Jean- 
Jacques, moreover, we have his own confession of 
certain fantasies of a homosexual type. I am referring 
to his exhibitionism in regard to his posterior and 
to his desire to be beaten—a desire which, as we 
know, was shown not only*in relation with Mlle. 
Lambercier, whip-in-hand, but in relation with the 
whole world. It was this exhibitionism, moreover, 
which sought satisfaction in the confessions. In this 
connection, may I be permitted to recall the passages 
in my paper on Jean-Jacques which deal with this 
problem? 

Baudelaire, also, had need to write his confessions; 
his Heart Laid Bare is surely nothing but an at- 
tempt of the same sort. Like Jean-Jacques, he also 
felt the need to be beaten (he had himself publicly 
slapped by his father-in-law). Like Jean-Jacques, 
he suffered from constipation, and—strange as it 
seems to all those who have no experience in psycho- 
analysis—in exhibiting to his stepfather his evil 
deeds, his “‘black’’ inferiority, he expressed the un- 
conscious desire to experience the effects of the ‘“‘rod”’ 
—that is to say, to be beaten by his father. And the 
many blows that he was able to have inflicted upon 
himself were thus nothing but the emotional equi- 
valent of the homosexual act which, consciously, 
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Baudelaire had probably never desired to practise. 
And if in this realm of ideas money represents the 
masculine potency of the stepfather, we can make an 
analogy between it and the famous appendix of the 
monster in Baudelaire’s dream, ‘‘so long, that if he 
rolled it up on his head like a coil of hair, it would be 
much too heavy, and absolutely impossible to carry. 
... If he let it drag along the ground, it would pull 
his head over backward.’’ Consequently, this appen- 
dix is probably fixed to the monster’s head (in the 
rear), which represents a displacement from below 
to above. If Jeanne Duval played a part in the poet’s 
emotional life which is analogous to that played 
by Aupick, we can understand why Baudelaire was 
forced to use her above all as a means of getting him- 
self beaten, of suffering as a result of contact with 
her—that is, by being sexually possessed by her. 
And so, in spite of appearances, this union stood 
rather for a homosexual union, in which Baudelaire 
chiefly played the passive role, that of the woman, of 
the prisoner. This was true in spite of the terrible up- 
heavals of his nature which he suffered from time to 
time, and which even drove him one night to break 
the head of his mulatto by hitting her with a lamp. 
Thus psycho-analysis gives us an unexpected 
answer to the question that Baudelaire addressed to 
the girl from Malabar: “‘Happy child, why do you 
wish to see our France, this over-peopled country 
that is mowed down by suffering? Why do you con- 
fide your life to the strong arms of sailors? etc.” 
And the réle of Jeanne Duval, substituted in part 
at least for General Aupick, seems no less para- 
doxical, both in regard to the meaning of this union 
and to its fate—for the “two enemies” perished from 
the same sickness. Jeanne Duval, overtaken with 
alcoholism, disappeared no one knows how; Bau- 
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delaire himself founders in cerebral syphilis: ““Duel- 
lum!” 

This emotional situation is particularly well illus- 
trated by the story of another projected play of 
Baudelaire’s. I am referring to The Drunkard. 

But let us leave Baudelaire to speak for himself: 


THE DRUNKARD 
(A LETTER TO J.-H. TISSERANT) 
Saturday, January 28, 1854 


Although this is an important matter, I have not yet 
thought about a title. The Well? Drunkenness? The Road 
to Ruin? Evil? etc. 

My chief preoccupation, when I began to dream of this 
story, was: to what class, to what profession, should the 
chief character of the play belong? I have decided upon, 
and adopted, a dull, trivial, rough profession: that of the 
sawyer of planks. What almost forced me to this decision is 
that I have a song with a horribly melancholy air. I believe 
it would make a splendid effect in the theatre if we put the 
ordinary place-of-work on the stage, and especially if—as 
I very much wish—I work up in the third act a tableau of 
a lyric fiesta or a singing tournament. This song is un- 
usually rough. It begins like this: 


Nothing is so lovable, fanfru-cancru-lon-la-lahira, 
Nothing is so lovable as the sawyer of planks. 


And the best part of it is that the song is almost pro- 
phetic, and might become the Romance of the Willow 
Tree? of our lower-class drama. This agreeable sawyer of 
planks ends by throwing his wife into the water, and he 
says, in talking to the Siren (there is a lacuna in my ideas 
before this scene): 

Sing, Siren, sing, fanfru-cancru-lon-la-lahira, 

Sing, Siren, sing: you have reason to sing. 

For you have the sea to drink, fanfru-cancru-lon-la-lahira, 

For you have the sea to drink, and my lover to eat! 


1 A popular French melodrama. 
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My hero is a dreamer, an idler. He has—or he thinks that 
he has—aspirations superior to his monotonous calling; 
and, like all dreaming loungers, he gets drunk. 

The wife should be attractive—a model of sweetness and 
patience and good sense. 

The point of the tableau of the fiesta is to show the lyric 
instincts of the people, instincts which are often comic and 
awkward. I have seen such fiestas. I must go back and see 
some more—or rather, we shall go together. Perhaps we 
can get some ready-made samples of poetry. Also, the 
tableau will make a relaxation in the midst of this lament- 
able nightmare of a play. 

I do not wish to make a detailed scenario here, since I 
shall make a regular one in a few days, and then we shall 
analyse it in order that I may avoid certain awkwardnesses. 
To-day I am only giving you some notes. 

The first two acts are full of scenes of misery, of in- 
activity, of household quarrels, of drunkenness and of 
jealousy. You will see the usefulness of this new element in 
a moment. 

The third act is the fiesta, where his wife—from whom 
he lives separate—grows troubled about him and comes to 
look for him. Then he extracts a rendezvous from her for 
the following evening, which is Sunday. 

The fourth act is the crime—thoroughly premeditated 
and preconceived. As for the execution of the crime, I 
shall describe it to you in detail. 

The fifth act (in another town) is the dénouement, that 
is to say, the self-denunciation of the guilty man, acting 
under the compulsion of an obsession. What do you think 
of that? How many times have I been struck by similar 
cases, when reading the Gazette of the Courts of Justice. 

You see how simple the play is. No plot-complication, no 
surprises. Simply the growth of a vice, and the consecutive 
results of a situation. 

I introduce two new characters: 

A sister of the sawyer—a creature who loves ribbons and 
jewels worth a few pennies, and taverns and dance-halls, 
and who is unable to understand the Christian virtue of 


a sister-in-law. She is the type of precocious perversity in 
aris. 
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A young man, fairly rich, with a superior sort of trade, 
who is deeply attracted by the wife of our workman, but 
who is honest and who admires her virtue. He succeeds, 
from time to time, in introducing a little money into the 
establishment. 

As for the woman: in spite of her strong religious feeling, 
she sometimes turns her thoughts a little toward this man, 
under the pressure of the sufferings that her husband im- 
poses on her. She cannot keep herself from dreaming of the 
softer, richer, more decent life which she could have lived 
with this other man. But she reproaches herself as if for a 
crime, and she fights against her tendency to have such 
thoughts. I imagine that this is a dramatic element. You 
have already divined that our workman will seize with joy 
upon this pretext for his over-excited jealousy, in order to 
hide from himself that he is really angry with his wife on 
account of her resignation, her sweetness, her patience and 
her virtue. And, nevertheless, he loves her; but drink and 
misery have already affected his reason. Notice, in ad- 
dition, that the theatre-going public is not familiar with 
the very delicate psychology of crime, and that it would 
have been most difficult to make them understand an 
atrocious act without a pretext. 

Aside from these characters, we have only super- 
numeraries: perhaps a farcical workman who is a bad man, 
a lover of the sister, some girls, the habitués of turnpikes, 
inns, taverns, some sailors and some policemen. 

Here is the scene of the crime. Remember that it is pre- 
meditated. The man arrives first at the rendezvous. The 
place has been chosen by him. It is Sunday evening. A 
dark road or plain. In the distance, the noise from the 
tavern orchestras. A sinister and melancholy country on 
the outskirts of Paris. The saddest possible love-scene be- 
tween this man and woman. He wants to be pardoned: he 
wants her to permit him to live and to go back to her. He 
never before found her so beautiful. . .. He grows sincerely 
tender. He almost becomes amorous again; he desires her, 
he begs. Pallor and thinness make her more interesting, 
are almost a form of excitation. The public must under- 
stand what is in the air. Although the poor woman herself 
feels her old affection stirred, she refuses to yield herself in 
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such a place to this savage passion. This refusal irritates 
the husband, who attributes her chastity to an adulterous 
passion, or to the prohibition imposed by a lover. ‘“‘I must 
make an end of matters. Nevertheless, I shall never have 
the courage; I cannot do this myself.’ An idea of genius, 
full of wickedness and superstition, comes to him. 

He pretends to feel very sick—which is not difficult, for 
his true emotion helps him. “‘Listen: down there at the end 
of this little road, on the left, you will find an apple tree. 
Go and get me an apple.” (Notice that he can use some 
other pretext; I jot this one down in passing.) 

The night is very dark. The moon is hidden. As his wife 
goes off into the darkness, he gets up from the stone where 
he is sitting. “It is in the hands of God! If she escapes, so 
much the better; if she falls into the trap, it is God who has 
condemned her.” 

He has pointed her out a path where she must come upon 
a well whose top is almost even with the ground. There is 
heard the noise of a heavy body falling into the water; it is 
preceded by a cry, and the cries continue. 

“What shall I do? Someone may come. I may be taken, 
I shall be taken, for the assassin. Moreover, she is guilty. 
Oh! there are the stones—the stones that form the edge of 
the well!” 

He goes running off. 

The stage is empty. 

As the noise of the falling paving-stones increases, the 
cries diminish. They cease. 

The man reappears. “‘I am free! Poor angel, she must 
have suffered a great deal!’? 

All this should have been intermingled with the distant 
noise of the orchestra. At the end of the act, groups of 
drunkards and working girls pass singing along the road— 
among others, the woman’s sister. 

Here, in a few words, is the explanation of the dénoue- 
ment. Our man has flown. We are now at a seaport. He 
thinks of taking a job as a sailor. He is drinking terribly. 
Taverns, sailors crossing the stage, musicians. This thought: 
“I am free, free, free!’ has become his fixed idea, his ob- 
session. “I am free! I am peaceful! No one will ever know!” 
And as he is always drinking, and has been drinking 
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heavily for several months, his will grows steadily weaker, 
and in the end his fixed idea comes to light by means of 
some words that he speaks out loud. As soon as he realizes 
this, he tries to forget himself in drink, in walking, in run- 
ning; but the strangeness of his manner causes him to 
be commented upon. A man who runs has evidently done 
something. He is arrested. Then—volubly, ardently, with 
extraordinary emphasis and in minute detail—he tells the 
whole story of his crime very fast, very fast. Then he falls 
into a faint. The police take him away in a cab. 

It is very delicate, isn’t it? And very subtle? But it is 
absolutely necessary to have it understood. Admit that it is 
really terrible. The little sister can reappear in one of those 
sailors’ houses of debauchery and drunkenness. 

Yours very sincerely... . 


Let us compare this scenario of a play with the 


poem: 
LE VIN DE L’ASSASSIN 


Ma femme est morte, je suis libre! 
Je puis donc boire tout mon soul. 
Lorsque je rentrais sans un sou, 
Ses cris me déchiraient la fibre. 


Autant qu’un roi je suis heureux; 
L’air est pur, le ciel admirable .. . 
Nous avions un été semblable 
Lorsque je devins amoureux! 


L’horrible soif qui me déchire 
Aurait besoin pour s’assouvir 
D’autant de vin qu’en peut tenir 
Son tombeau;—ce n’est pas peu dire. 


Je Vai jetée au fond d’un puits, 
Et j’ai méme poussé sur elle 
Tous les pavés de la margelle. 
—Je loublierai si je le puis! 


Au nom des serments de tendresse, 
Dont rien ne peut nous deélier, 

Et pour nous réconcilier 

Comme au beau temps de notre ivresse, 
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J'implorai d’elle un rendez-vous, 

Le soir, sur une route obscure. 

Elle y vint!—folle créature! 

Nous sommes tous plus ou moins fous! 


Elle était encore jolie, 

Quoique bien fatiguée! et moi, 
Je Vaimais trop! voila pourquoi 
Je lui dis: Sors de cette vie! 


Nul ne peut me comprendre. Un seul 
Parmi ces ivrognes stupides 
Songea-t-il dans ses nuits morbides 

A faire du vin un linceul? 


Cette crapule invulnérable 
Comme les machines de fer 
Jamais, ni été ni Phiver, 
N’a connu l’amour véritable, 


Avec ses noirs enchantements, 

Son cortége infernal d’alarmes, 

Ses fioles de poison, ses larmes, 

Ses bruits de chaine et d’ossements! 


—Me voila libre et solitaire! 

Je serai ce soir ivre mort; 
Alors, sans peur et sans remord, 
Je me coucherai sur la terre, 


Et je dormirai comme un chien! 
Le chariot aux lourdes roues 
Chargé de pierres et de boues, 
Le wagon enrayé peut bien 


Ecraser ma téte coupable 

Ou me couper par le milieu, 

Je m’en moque comme de Dieu, 
Du Diable ou de la Sainte Table! 1 


(Tue Assassin’s WinE: My wife is dead; I am free! So I can get 
as drunk as I like. When I used to come home without a penny, 
her cries would tear me to pieces. I am happy as a king. The 


1 Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 279. 
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air is pure; the sky is beautiful. . .. We had a summer like this 
when I fell in love! To slake the horrible thirst that tears at me, 
I should need as much wine as her grave could hold—and that 
is not a little. I threw her in the bottom of a well, and I even 
pushed in on top of her all the paving-stones that made the 
margin. I shall forget her if I can! In the name of all the 
tender vows from which nothing can free us, and in order that 
we might be reconciled as in the good days of our madness, I 
begged her to give me a rendezvous in the evening, on a dark 
road. She came there!—Foolish creature! We are all more or 
less crazy! She was still lovely, although very tired! And I—I 
loved her too much! That is why I said to her, “Depart from 
this life!’’ No one can understand me. Does a single one of these 
stupid drunkards dream during his morbid nights of making 
wine into a shroud? This debauchee, invulnerable as an iron 
machine, has never known true love either in summer or 
winter—love with its black enchantments, its retinue of in- 
fernal fears, its vials of poison, its tears, its sounds of chains and 
bones! Here I am free and alone! To-night I shall be dead 
drunk. Then, without fear and without remorse, I shall lie 
down on the ground and sleep like a dog! The heavy-wheeled 
cart filled with stones and mud, the skidding truck, may crush 
my guilty head or cut me in two—I laugh at it as I do at God, 
at the Devil and at the altar railing!) 


We easily recognize Baudelaire in the figure of 
the sawyer of planks and the drunkard. In the most 
significant way, he becomes the husband of—his 
mother, who is given money by a young man in a 
superior trade (Aupick). There is no need to insist on 
the analogies that can be shown between the char- 
acter traits of the husband and those of Baudelaire. 
They leap to the eye. The nature of the crime and 
the murderer’s scrupulous care to put the responsi- 
bility on Providence are the particularly character- 
istic things in the sadistic fantasy that is the subject 
of the projected play. To throw the woman into the 
well means to throw her into the unconscious, that is 
to say, to repress her. If we recall the mechanisms 
that I have exposed in detail in the previous chapters, 
we shall understand that crime can be at the same 
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time the equivalent of incest, and death the equi- 
valent of an orgasm. (Moreover, there is no difficulty 
in recognizing in the well a symbol of the femin- 
ine organ.) It is for having committed this crime 
that Baudelaire, the murderer, causes himself to be 
beaten and thrown into prison; it is for this that he 
exposes himself, in the poem, to the danger of being 
crushed by the cart, of being castrated. We should 
notice in passing that the mother has the privilege of 
coming up out of the well, on condition of being 
travestied as the wife’s sister, that is to say, as a pros- 
titute with whom sexual love remains possible (as 
I showed in the chapter on Baudelaire’s sexual im- 
potence). 

Baudelaire returned to this theme of The 
Drunkard in his study of Edgar Poe and of Poe’s 
stories. He felt all that he had in common with this 
spiritual brother, and he attached himself passion- 
ately to one whose life was from so many points of 
view so similar to his own. The story that Poe called 
The Black Cat, and that Baudelaire outlined in 
his work, is particularly instructive in this respect. 
The symbolization of the theme is even easier to 
understand than in the case of The Drunkard. I 
shall allow myself to reproduce zn extenso the sug- 
gestive résumé that Baudelaire gives of this story: 


*“““My wife and I were united by many common tastes 
and by our kindly feelings towards animals; our parents 
had bequeathed us this passion. And our house looked like 
a menagerie; we had beasts of every sort in it.’ 


“Their affairs begin to go badly. Instead of work- 
ing, the man withdraws into the dark reveries of the 
tavern. The beautiful black cat, the lovable Pluto, 
who used to show himself so obliging when the 
master came home, has less attention for him, and 
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less caresses. It even seems that the cat flees from 
him, and thatit has scented the dangers of brandy and 
gin. The man is offended. His sadness, his taciturn 
and solitary spirit, increase as he makes a habit of 
the poison. How well described is the gloomy life 
of the tavern, the silent hours of sullen drunken- 
ness! And, nevertheless, the story is rapid and brief. 
The silent reproach of the cat irritates the man more 
and more. One night, for I know not what reason, he 
seizes the beast, takes out his knife, and gouges out 
one of its eyes. The one-eyed bleeding animal flees 
from him thenceforth, and his hatred of it grows. 
Finally he hangs it and strangles it. This passage de- 
serves to be quoted: 


***In the meantime the cat slowly recovered. The socket 
of the lost eye presented, it is true, a frightful appearance, 
but he no longer appeared to suffer any pain. He went 
about the house as usual, but, as might be expected, fled in 
extreme terror at my approach. I had so much of my old 
heart left, as to be at first grieved by this evident dislike on 
the part of a creature which had once so loved me. But 
this feeling soon gave place to irritation. And then came, 
as if to my final and irrevocable overthrow, the spirit of 
PERVERSENESS. Of this spirit philosophy takes no account. 
Yet I am not more sure that my soul lives, than I am that 
perverseness is one of the primitive impulses of the human 
heart—one of the indivisible, primary faculties, or senti- 
ments, which give direction to the character of Man. Who 
has not, a hundred times, found himself committing a vile 
or silly action, for no other reason than because he knows 
he should not? Have we not a perpetual inclination, in the 
teeth of our best judgement, to violate that which is Law, 
merely because we understand it to be such? This spirit 
of perverseness, I say, came to my final overthrow. It was 
this unfathomable longing of the soul to vex itself—to offer 
violence to its own nature—to do wrong for wrong’s sake 
only—that urged me to continue and finally to consummate 
the injury I had inflicted upon the unoffending brute. One 
morning, in cold blood, I slipped a noose about its neck 
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and hung it to the limb of a tree; hung it with the tears 
streaming from my eyes, and with the bitterest remorse 
at my heart;—hung it because I knew that it had loved 
me, and because I felt it had given me no reason for 
offence;—hung it because I knew that in so doing I was 
committing a sin—a deadly sin that would so jeopardize 
my immortal soul as to place it—if such a thing were 
possible—even beyond the reach of the infinite mercy of 
the Most Merciful and Most Terrible God.’ 

“A fire finished the ruin of the pair, who took refuge 
in a poor quarter. The man drank continually. His 
sickness progressed with terrible rapidity—for what 
sickness is comparable to alcohol? One evening he 
saw, on one of the casks in the tavern, a very beauti- 
ful black cat, exactly like his own. The beast let him 
come close, and returned his caresses. He takes it 
with him, to console his wife. The next day they dis- 
cover that the cat is blind in one eye—and in the 
same eye. This time it is the friendship of the beast 
that slowly exasperates him. Its wearisome obsequi- 
ousness affects him as a form of vengeance, of irony, 
of remorse incarnate in a mysterious beast. It is clear 
that the unhappy man is affected in the head. One 
evening he goes down into the cellar with his wife, 
upon some household errand. The faithful cat goes 
with them, and gets entangled in his legs while rub- 
bing against him. He is furious and wants to attack 
the cat; his wife jumps between them. He lays her 
out with a blow from his axe. His first thought is: 
How can I hide a corpse? He puts his wife into the 
wall, rebuilding it properly and covering it up with 
mortar that has been skilfully dirtied. ‘The cat has 
escaped. ‘It knew how angry I was, and thought it 
wise to slip away.’ The man sleeps the sleep of the 
just, and in the morning at sunrise he has an im- 
mense pleasure and relief at not having his awaken- 
ing interfered with by the odious caresses of the beast. 
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Meanwhile the police have searched the house 
several times, and the officers are about to withdraw 
discouraged, when suddenly the man says, ‘Gentle- 
men, you forget the cellar’. They go down to the 
cellar, and as they come back up the stairs without 
having found anything suspicious, ‘I am suddenly 
seized with a diabolic idea and with an unheard-of 
exaltation of pride, and I cry out: ‘‘A fine wall! Truly, 

a good bit of building! They don’t build such cellars 
nowadays!”’ And as I speak, I strike with my cane that 
very portion of the wall where my victim is hidden.’ 
A loud cry is heard, far away and plaintive. The 
man swoons. The police halt, and then pull down 
the wall. The corpse falls forward, and a terrifying 
cat jumps out—half hair, half plaster, with its one 
mad, bleeding eye.’’} 

We know what a cat symbolizes in plain French. 
Those who have doubts on this subject need only re- 
flect that in Poe’s story the woman ends up by being 
substituted for the cat completely. Therefore the 
knife driven into the cat’s eye means exactly what 
the stones thrown down the well meant in The 
Drunkard. The deed is the equivalent of a sexual act 
of a horrible, criminal, sacrilegious sort—that is to 
say, incest. 

It is by means of this symbolic crime that the 
artist experiences guilt, as if he had really committed 
the crime—he who could probably only live it in a 
_ dream. It is to keep the illusion that he has com- 
mitted the crime that he accepts punishment and 
prison and death, in the form of illness. And it is 
chiefly to keep himself from committing anything of 
the sort in real life, in the world of reality where he 
can substitute a woman for the mother, that he has 
need of prison, of the barrier, of the protective rail- 

1 Cp. Guvres posthumes. 
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ing—although his crime is quite imaginary, his man- 
hood requires to be punished. 

It is in this respect that the case of Baudelaire (and 
perhaps that of Poe) is analogous to the case of cer- 
tain vampires who even go to the point of committing 
real crimes, serious crimes, in order to denounce 
themselves subsequently to the police. The famous 
vampire of Diisseldorf, for example, used to do this. 
There is obviously an immense difference between 
the symptomatology of Baudelaire’s case and that of 
a vampire such as the one I just mentioned, who was 

a real criminal. But the emotional problem may be 
_ exactly the same in the two cases. In order to commit, 
in order to experience, his crimes, Baudelaire made 
use of the vast field of his imagination—indeed, even 
of his poetry. It is probably this that permitted him 
to content himself in the world of reality with those 
small misdeeds which I have had occasion to men- 
tion during my work. But what would he have turned 
into without this safety-valve? In the case of the 
vampire of Diisseldorf, one may imagine that he 
is probably a man who has been inhibited in his 
normal psychic activity, since his lack of culture 
permitted him but little psychic contact with the 
surrounding world. The vampire may be bound toa 
man or a woman who uses him, as was the case with 
the vampire of Hanover,! who was used by Grans. 
(In Baudelaire’s case, Baudelaire was used by Jeanne 
Duval.) Or he may even be attached to a man 
who tortures him; for the vampire needs torture in 


1 T refer here to the case of Fritz Haarmann, the butcher of Hanover, 
who at the instigation of his friend Hans Grans—to whom he was 
bound like an impotent victim—killed more than thirty youths be- 
tween September 1918 and October 1923. Having been betrayed by 
one of his associates, Haarmann was arrested. Two days later, Grans 
was arrested also. Both were condemned to death. Haarmann was | 
executed on April 15, 1925. 
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order to get rid of the weight of guilt that he carries 
within him, and so to buy the right to commit new 
crimes. 

In this way Baudelaire found his vocation of priest 
of blackness, of Satan. But one has only to reverse 
this inversion—translating black by white, hell by 
heaven, Satan by God, carrion by virgin—and the 
priest of debauchery and the black mass is trans- 
formed before our eyes into Archbishop Baudelaire, 
into Monseignor Brummel, as his friends called him. 
As for the part played by Jeanne Duval, we are now 
better equipped for understanding it. She is the very 
symbol of the barrier. In her, Baudelaire loves the 
opposite of what she is. He chose her precisely in 
order to keep himself from ever loving what he really 
adored, and to justify his denial of his normal sexu- 
ality. His consoling maxims on the subject of love 
are, in this respect, peculiarly characteristic. 

Jeanne Duval is also the covering-stone for Bau- 
delaire’s tomb. She is the nocturnal vault, the breast 
against which he bruises himself, the justification for 
crime and incest. It is by means of this “stranger” 
that he dreams of everything that is closest to his 
flesh—of his mother, whose spirit and body he seeks 
in the contrary of everything that Jeanne has been 
for him. Re-read, in this connection: 


LE MAUVAIS MOINE 


Les cloitres anciens sur les grandes murailles 
Etalaient en tableaux la sainte Vérité, 

Dont l’effet, réchauffant les pieuses entrailles, 
Tempérait la froideur de leur austérité. 


En ces temps ot du Christ florissaient les semailles, 
Plus d’un illustre moine, aujourd’hui peu cité, 
Prenant pour atelier le champ des funérailles, 
Glorifiait la Mort avec simplicité. 
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—Mon Ame est un tombeau que, mauvais cénobite, 
Depuis l’éternité je parcours et j’habite; 
Rien n’embellit les murs de ce cloitre odieux. 


O moine fainéant! quand saurai-je donc faire 
Du spectacle vivant de ma triste mis¢re 
Le travail de mes mains et l’amour de mes yeux? ! 


(THE Bap Monk: The holy Truth was displayed in pictures on 
the great walls of the old cloisters. The effect of these pictures 
was to warm the hearts of the pious and to temper the coldness 
of their austerity. In those days, when the seed that had been 
sown by Christ was flourishing, many a famous monk who is 
nowadays but little noted would take the graveyard for work- 
shop and glorify death in a simple manner. My soul is a tomb 
where I, a bad monk, have lived and wandered for all eternity. 
Nothing beautifies the walls of this odious cloister. O do-nothing 
monk! When will I learn to make work for my hands, and: an 
object of love for my eyes, out of the living spectacle of my un- 
happy misery?) 


We can now understand, in view of what has been 
said above, why it was impossible for Baudelaire to 
go and live with his mother at Honfleur after the 
death of General Aupick—and this in spite of all his 
good resolutions on the subject. The reason is that 
when Aupick was dead the barrier remained as 
strong as ever, just as it had probably been in exist- 
ence before Aupick’s time. We can now also under- 
stand the description that Asselineau gives of the 
way in which Baudelaire would ask his friends if he 
might spend the night with them. Here it is: 


For a long time he had the habit of going and asking his 
friends to put him up—for a night, or a day, or two days, 
or more, or less. There were two reasons for this: first, his 
hatred for his own quarters, which were often inconvenient 
and too small, and the disagreeableness that he experi- 
enced at times in his home life, when he shared it with 
someone, and the annoyances created by his creditors, etc. 


1 Les Fleurs du Mal, p. 116. 
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And second, his continual need for conversation. How 
often have I seen him arrive at my house about four or five 
o'clock, with a busy air. ““My dear fellow, I have come to 
ask a favour of you which you are going to find a bore, 
because I know it is something you don’t like. But it’s 
absolutely necessary. I have promised to deliver some 
sheets for the printers to La Revue de Paris to-morrow at 
noon. You know that it’s not that which troubles me. You 
know the horrible speed at which I work.”’ (He worked, 
on the contrary, very slowly, like all careful men.) ‘“‘A few 
sheets to write in sixteen hours! That’s nothing for me! 
But it’s impossible for me to work at home, on account of 
turmoil and tiresomeness. So you absolutely must give me 
your hospitality until to-morrow noon. I won’t disturb 
you. I won’t make any noise. You can put me wherever 
you want. I will be as modest as a little child... .” “But 
that’s perfectly all right, my friend. Everything works out 
as well as possible. I have to go out, and I’ll only be home 
in time to go to bed. You’ll have the place to yourself.” 
“Oh, when you get back the work will be well under way. 
Let’s see—it’s five o’clock. Shall I first go out and have 
dinner—or shall I not dine until everything is finished?” 
*“That’s your affair. In any case, I’ll have your bed made 
up.” ““Oh—a bed. Yes. I'll sleep one or two hours during 
the night, just for rest.’’ I come home about midnight, 
expecting—the first time, that is—to find my Baudelaire 
hard at work. “‘Aren’t you going to take your key?” the 
door-keeper says to me. ““Hasn’t the gentleman who was 
here before taken it?”’ ‘‘But sir, he hasn’t come back.” And 
truly, I find the room deserted, the little package on my 
table where Baudelaire had put it, the English dictionary, 
the volume of Poe, the roll of paper and the pens that he 
had just bought at the grocer's. I go to bed. About one 
o’clock someone knocks. ‘“‘Sacré-saint-ciboire!”’ he says, his 
teeth closed tight, and rubbing his hands together. ‘“‘What’s 
the trouble?” ‘““The trouble—the trouble, my God—is 
that I went to dinner, as I told you. Only, in order to get a 
little exercise after leaving the table, I had the idea of 
walking as far as the Boulevard. And there I met that 
S——,, that talkative, babbling, idle man, who kept me 
chattering until midnight. We had to go and have some 
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beer. What could I do? But anyway, it’s all the same. I was 
thinking of my work in the midst of S——’s chattering, 
and it’s all written in my head. All I need now is the neces- 
sary time to dictate it.” (He looks at the clock.) “One 
o’clock! ... I have eleven hours ahead of me! At four pages 
an hour, four hours will be enough. So I have three times 
as much time as I need! Ah! you’ve had a bed made up for 
me. It’s hardly worth while. . . . Still, suppose I try to sleep 
for an hour or two, to get some rest after S ’s noise and 
gabble?”’ ““You’d better be careful!” ““Oh, come—so you 
think I’m just a sybarite, like you? So you don’t know that 
I can wake up whenever I want, at the end of half an hour 
if I wish? Yes—that’s what Pll do. I'll stretch out for a 
short while, just to get in a better humour, and Ill end 
my night at four in the morning. Well, good night.”? On 
waking up at about eight o’clock the next morning, I see my 
Baudelaire rolled up in the covers with his nose over the 
side of the bed. “I see you,” he says after a moment, in his 
clear voice. ‘“‘I see you. I’ve been awake for a long time.” 
On the table, the paper hasn’t been unrolled and the 
books haven’t been opened. ‘‘Well then,” I say, “what 
about the pages for the printer? What about this work at 
top speed?” “‘Joker! Always making jokes!’’ ““But you 
haven’t written a line.” ‘“‘All right! What about it? I have 
given in to my laziness.” ““But what will the Revue say to 
you?” “Pll explain to them.” ‘‘After all, it’s only eight 
o’clock. That gives you your four hours. You still have 
time.” “Hm—joker! Everlasting joker!’ You can well 
believe that Baudelaire didn’t even go to the Revue. He 
had breakfast with me, and we talked all afternoon. This 
scene was repeated many times,! always with the pretence 
that he was going to put everything aside, was going to 
tear off page after page, and give an example to others 
of how to work. And there was never any more result 
than this. In this same way, he would go and roost at 
Nadar’s, and at Lespés’, and at Dupont’s. Once he 
slept for six weeks on end on the sofa of a friend, in the 
cité Trévise.? 


* Witness especially the letters in which the editors of revues re- 
proach their contributor for his unpunctuality. 
* A district in Paris. [TRANSLATOR’S NOTE. ] 
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We can very well ask ourselves whether the end- 
less discussions in which he would get involved with 
his friends, and which were often his chief occupa- 
tion, were not the result of a need to transpose the 
battle between the “‘two enemies’? on to another 
plane than that of direct blows—a plane, however, 
in which the blows received during an argument 
could, nevertheless, replace those of Mlle. Lam- 
bercier, or those of the crowd before whom Bau- 
delaire’s ‘‘heart laid bare” (like the heart of Jean- 
Jacques) poured forth its blood. Ecce homo. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SOME REMARKS ON ARTISTIC CREATION 


TuE following reflections do not pretend to throw 
new light on the case of Baudelaire. They are merely 
the result of considerations inspired by the prob- 
lem of the connection between Baudelaire’s psychic 
conflict and his artistic sensibility. Often they are 
nothing but simple suggestions, without the possi- 
bility of precision, at least for the present. Their sole 
aim is to make easier the delimitation of certain 
aspects of a complex psychological problem, namely, 
that of artistic creation in general. 

We have seen how, by virtue of the effects of 
the inhibiting “‘barrier’’, Baudelaire found himself 
checked on the road to the practical expression that 
life demands. As a result of the “barrier’’ he came to 
be dominated by the colour black, by Jeanne Duval, 
by the usurers, by ridicule, by misery. We know that 
this lamentable life did not spring from indifference 
in regard to beauty and happiness on the part of 
Baudelaire. We have shown that it is allowable to 
suppose that all attainment of this beauty or this 
happiness was marked ‘‘forbidden”’ for him. At most, 
he could look on from a distance, as comes out clearly 
in certain of his amorous relationships. Thus it 
showed in the analysis of the dream of the house of 
prostitution, where, instead of becoming the actor, 
Baudelaire was chiefly the spectator. ‘That is to say, 
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that he timidly remains outside the game, and con- 
tents himself with looking at the ‘“‘monster’—en- 
joying only the looking. 

We know that psycho-analytical experience leads 
us to ask ourselves whether this tendency to act the 
spectator, to express oneself only in this way, while 
respecting the “barrier’’, is not the result of certain 
conflicts in Baudelaire’s earliest infancy—conflicts 
connected with the first revelations of a sexual sort, 
which would be made through the medium of sight. 
(Observation of coitus, for example.) 

Indeed, I have often had occasion to observe that 
certain neuroses, following on childhood conflicts, 
are to be understood as the result of the patient’s 
compulsion to substitute for the sexual organ other 
organs whose function is normally not sexual, but 
which are susceptible of being secondarily eroticized. 
Thus the alimentary canal frequently becomes a 
substitute for the normal sexual organ (the anus, for 
example, among paederasts). ‘The eye, in its turn, 
may likewise be used in the service of sexuality, and 
consequently may be subjected to a special training, 
capable of making it into an almost central organ 
that has the advantage over all the others. It is easy 
to show that this fact is one of great importance in 
the economy of a child’s psychic energy. For the 
child, in fact, to see means to identify himself in the 
seeing with all that he sees. Nevertheless he remains 
at a distance, without the need of giving up his secret 
position, without being obliged to attract to himself 
the attention of his environment. By instantaneous 
identification, observation permits at the same time 
the realization of an immediate and precise method 
of acquiring knowledge. The pleasure of seeing later 
becomes that of understanding, of measuring, of 
criticizing, always combined with the need of re- 
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maining objective, that is to say, outside the game, 
at a distance, in order to “lose sight” of nothing. 
This pleasure, which blends with that of pure logic, 
founders in the mélée of the battle of life and love. 
And this is why those who take their pleasure in 
watching are afraid of losing their objectivity in 
letting themselves get involved, considering love as 
dirty and dishonouring in comparison with every- 
thing in the way of subtlety, fineness and superiority, 
that looking on permits them to enjoy. For them, to 
see means to soar above everything, like eagles, in 
complete security, and to realize a sort of omni- 
potence by identification at once with the man and 
with the woman.? But to return to Baudelaire: so 
far as he is concerned, I believe that in his case the 
eyes ended by playing the rdéle of an actual sex 
organ, permitting him—on condition that he knew 
how to play the part of spectator, and be content 
with that—to experience the most extraordinary 
emotions, in that they partook at once of those of 
the man and of the woman in the sexual act of which 
he may have been witness in his infancy, as we have 
every ground for supposing that he was. And the 
establishing of these facts has led me to ask whether 
Baudelaire’s life would not be partially explained by 
his compulsion endlessly to reproduce emotional 
situations analogous to that by which his sexuality 
was fixed in childhood. 

This situation deserves to be studied more closely, 
if we wish to render full account of all the conse- 
quences it may have for the emotional life, and for 
the character formation of the child. This is how it 

1 See J. Frois-Wittmann: ‘“Considérations psychanalytiques sur 
l’Art moderne”, Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse. ii. 3. 

* There is involved a regression of the libido to an oral and anal 


phase of the emotional organization—a phase passed through by 
everyone in the course of his evolution. 
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presents itself to me, from what the psycho-analytical 
investigation of certain neuroses, and the direct ob- 
servation of children, have taught me. 

The baby is lying in his cradle, poor, weak and 
impotent. His senses being exceedingly alert to per- 
ceive the affairs of the outside world, he cannot help 
being profoundly troubled by all that concerns the 
lives of the relatives to whom he is attached; for in 
the unconscious of the little child, everything that 
characterizes the sensibility of the adult personality 
is found in full force. A child who thus witnesses 
the sexual act of its parents, for example, is exposed 
—psycho-analytical experience proves it daily—to 
very great emotional upheavals, and to very danger- 
ous reactions. His delicate psychic apparatus is not 
armed to undergo such emotions and to resolve them 
normally. In this situation the child reacts in an ex- 
tremely complex way that it is impossible for me to 
explain here. Briefly, he finds himself in the position 
of the third person in a love relationship, with all 
that that implies of jealousy, of revolt, of hate, and of 
dissimulation—when he is feeble. Adapting himself 
to the evil gradually, the child can accommodate 
himself to it, and he reacts against the misery of his 
condition by learning to enjoy looking on. It is thus 
that some people can develop the faculty of contem- 
plating the happiness of others with pleasure, being 
deprived of all possibility of realizing happiness in 
other ways. 

For numerous painful failures in the sphere of 
more active expression have taught them that any 
act other than that of looking is forbidden them. In 
the case of the little boy, attempts at active gratifi- 
cation are indicated not only by the cries of rage 
and the irascible temper of the little despot, but also, 
and chiefly, by such manifestations as bed-wetting, 
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dirtiness, obstinacy, naughtiness, etc. . . . All this 
brings about the worst consequences, although it has 
the undeniable advantage of concentrating on the 
child the attention of those whom he loves. But the 
issue of this unequal struggle is not doubtful. A child 
obliged to combat his moral misery alone, without 
the possibility of calling on the help of those people 
who are responsible for him and who have sometimes 
been the cause of his unhappiness—this child, in his 
incapacity to explain what is happening and so 
secure justice, and in order to calm himself and do 
away with his castration anxiety, will choose the 
only issue that is possible without unpleasant results, 
that which consists in barring the way to all other 
activities than that of looking. And he will make this 
choice even if, in consequence, he is forced to remain 
limited indefinitely to this one possibility—fixed to 
the conditions of his childhood, accustomed to count- 
ing only on himself, with scorn in his heart for the 
uncomprehending grown-up people, and with the 
necessity in his spirit of remaining solitary, haughty, 
misunderstood, defiant and insincere. These are the 
people who then develop that fatal taste for the ab- 
solute of which I have already spoken, and who, taking 
refuge in the domain of the pure imagination, lose 
the use of their hearts. Thus the famous “‘barrier”’ is 
built, the “barrier”? that had the important effect of 
depriving Baudelaire of all normal and direct con- 
tact with life, leaving him, as the only way out, to 
substitute (through the medium of sight) the image 
for the outside world, the symbol for thought, the 
dream for action, and in spite of all hindrances to 
take the best possible advantage of this way of ex- 
pressing himself. 

It is the way in which Baudelaire has succeeded in 
conquering these difficulties, in crying aloud all his 
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love and all his hate, in spite of obstacles, in strug- 
gling to the last gasp against his illness (the shadow 
of his prison)—it is all that which his art represents 
for us, his art in the service of which he employed 
a subtle intelligence, a rare power of stirring the 
imagination, and, above all, that heroism of the 
crucified with which he fought to break down not 
only the barriers in his own thought, but also the 
barriers in the thought of his age, in the collective 
mentality. 

For, given the social conditions in which we live, 
the struggle against the individual barrier, such 
as Baudelaire’s, often leads to a struggle against 
the barrier which imprisons collective thought, the 
thought of the nation: for example, Baudelaire’s law- 
suit over The Flowers of Evil. This contest with the 
public censorship is not yet finished even to-day. 
This victorious war against the censorship—a cen- 
sorship that is found in our spirits as well as in that 
of every individual who forms a part of society—re- 
presents progress for each one of us. It is what makes 
a hero of the thinker or the scholar, with the same 
claim as the soldier fighting against the lines of the 
enemy who threatens our existence. On account of 
the moral tests that one must know how to face, and 
on account of the solitude and scorn to which one 
must be able to reconcile oneself, the warfare in the 
realm of ideas is perhaps often harder for many of us 
than that in the trenches. We know in what esteem 
our civilization holds those heroes of thought that 
are called geniuses. Perhaps this makes it possible 
for us to appreciate the services they have been able 
to render to humanity in combating, first individual 
madness, of which they are often the prey, and then 
collective madness—after having increased their 
strength tenfold as a result of their trials. One would 
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not know how to state the problem satisfactorily if 
one did not take account of the fact that our whole 
civilization is the result of a battle against the beliefs 
and the primitive thought of our ancestors. For 
beliefs are often barriers just as much as neurosis or 
madness, and we are far from being free of them even 
in the present day. They still exist under various 
forms of religious creed and social prejudice. Like all 
of humanity, each one of us is engaged, in the course 
of his evolution, in a struggle analogous in certain of 
its aspects to that of Baudelaire—though it is true 
that there are differences of degree. This is why we 
are able to feel ourselves so emotionally involved in 
the painful life of Baudelaire, in the outcome of this 
war which is also ours. The assault is on the barrier 
of the collective neuroses—the barrier of social pre- 
judices at first, then, finally, that of death. For it is 
death that permits devouring matter, on which our 
spirits have been able to impose our existence, to 
take its revenge. And in spite of all our victories that 
have permitted science to push back the barrier of 
death, we know that one day we shall be conquered 
in this fight. So defined, the struggle is none other 
than that of our individuality against matter— 
death. But to make up for this last defeat, have we 
not the chance of seizing our share of immortality 
from nature, in our children on the one hand, in the 
creations of the spirit on the other?! 

Would not the general problem of artistic crea- 
tion, whether it concerns Baudelaire or another, be 
that of the manner in which this creative power has 
been set to work in the realm of thought, independ- 
ently of normal sexuality, ofits paths, and of its laws? 
This creation would be all the more a supreme pro- 
test against the biological conditions of which we are 

1 See O. Rank: “Der meta Int. Psych. Verlag. 
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the slaves, and which permit us to perpetuate our- 
selves only if we accept the normal sexual act and 
resign ourselves to a shared existence. The act of 
artistic creation would be above all the superhuman 
_ effort of a personality fettered by the impossibility of 
transmitting his vital substance to a child conceived 
by normal sexual organs. In many cases this apti- 
tude for artistic creation could, then, be the result of 
a man’s fixation to an infantile situation, such as 
seems to have determined the orientation of Bau- 
delaire’s evolution. Such a man would find himself 
more or less incapacitated for fully realizing his im- 
mortality along sexual lines, and would victoriously 
make good this defeat by opening to the creative in- 
stinct paths hitherto unknown. In this way would be 
constituted that keen sensibility which, remember- 
ing the superhuman ecstasies of a child initiated into 
the creative act of the gods, would thereafter look 
with scorn on all that does not correspond to this 
ideal. This sensibility, not satisfied with great aspira- 
tions, would make a man feel himself obliged either 
to surpass himself and his time, cost what it might, or 
to be shipwrecked in this enterprise which represents 
for him the conquest of immortality. 

It is only in this way that these people succeed 
in finding compensation for all the normal gratifica- 
- tions, and all the happiness that they have had to 
deny themselves in life. And this permits them to re- 
nounce the happiness that others find, even to scorn 
it. For them the acceptance of happiness means 
being defeated by happiness and nothingness. For 
the acceptance of happiness is a little like the accept- 
ance of death, with all the degradation that death 
signifies for him who cannot come to an end. To be 


1 See M. Grasset’s interesting work on the psychology of immor- 


tality. 
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able to be happy, it is necessary to be able not to 
have a grudge against our happiness, and, above all, 
to be able to endure its being greater than we are, 
without ever hoping to be its master. However para- 
doxical it may seem, happiness is above all experi- 
enced by those who can let it die without remorse, 
without feeling themselves guilty. For Baudelaire it 
was probably a form of cowardice to be simply happy 
at the price of not understanding what happiness 
was, of not being the sole architect of his happiness, 
of being dependent for it on other people. Imagine 
what that means to a man who cannot be indebted 
for his treasures to anybody but himself. Such a man 
will strive to find definitions of happiness, and will 
think to attain it when he can ask his knowledge and 
his reason to tell him what it is. And it will be so with 
all his creations; he will enter into rivalry with Nature 
herself, whom he will not pardon for existing except 
on condition that she be willing to lend herself to the 
production of the imaginary emotions substituted by 
the artist for real emotions that must make place for 
an artificial Paradise. Several writers have dwelt on 
this fundamental tendency of the creative artist to 
substitute for the disappointments and defeats that 
practical life cruelly imposes on his exigent and sus- 
ceptible sensibility, the often very bitter delights of 
the imaginative life, of the ego that is proudly dis- 
dainful of the trivialities of instinct. I think that this 
narcissism cultivated by means of art, of which 
Hesnard has given good examples, is very frequently 
motivated by a need to relieve an unconscious sense 
of guilt. Thus the artist escapes anxiety by the honour 
of suffering. We may then ask ourselves whether it 
is not emotional conditions—often very like those of 
Baudelaire’s life—which bring it about that for most 
artistic creators the axis of the universe passes through 
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their brains, the drama of life having to be experi- 
enced in the imagination—nature, wife and child 
then being nothing but inert models that may be- 
come animate thanks only to the creative breath of 
the artist. It is unnecessary to insist on the univer- 
sally known fact that many men of genius have been 
inhibited, that is to say, impractical, neurotic, nay, 
even unfitted for a normal life. Since Lombroso, the 
relations existing between genius and madness have 
often been discussed. And, to speak only of literary 
genius, has it not often been said that genius seems 
hardly compatible with the well-ordered bourgeois 
life of the good husband and the good father? 

Is this why the theme of the woman thrown into 
the well recurs so often in literature, whether the 
woman be Ophelia in Hamlet, Gretchen in Faust, 
Nastasia Filipovna in The Idiot, or Brunhilda in 
Steg fried? Fundamentally they always have to do with 
the same fantasy that makes of Mephistopheles— 
Hagen—a father symbol like the police agents in 
Poe’s Black Cat. 

And would not this theme always be the expres- 
sion of an infantile conflict that has led the author 
to be chiefly the voyeur of what goes on in the scene 
of his imagination? Would it not mark the point 
where the literary production presents only an aspect 
of a neurotic conflict analogous to that which we 
have studied in Baudelaire? If so, we may ask our- 
selves whether certain forms of neurosis, so far from 
being a danger to humanity, do not, on the contrary, 
enrich it to the point where it looks on neurosis as a 
privilege, permitting it to hurl the supreme defiance 
of the immortal spirit at all barriers, at all death, 
that threatens us with annihilation. 
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BAUDELAIRE’S NEUROSIS 


ARMED with a psycho-analytical experience, and 
with what we now know of the life of Baudelaire, we 
shall be able to attempt a reconstruction of the dif- 
ferent aspects of his neurosis. Baudelaire’s neurosis 
does not correspond to the classical types described 
by psychiatry. Moreover, the means of investiga- 
tion employed by psychiatry are too primitive to 
allow it to grasp, in all their nuances, details that 
must be known before a psycho-neurosis can be 
really understood. But psycho-analysis has familiar- 
ized us with certain types of neurosis, among which 
we can range the case of Baudelaire. ‘These types are 
not dominated by a classic psychic symptomatology, 
by anxiety, obsession, etc. These two latter symp- 
toms are also manifested; but they remain in the 
background when they are compared with a host of 
reactions of an asocial character, such as the need to 
shock, the need to be punished, the needs to lie and 
to steal, etc. These are reactions which psychiatry 
has preferred, up to the present, to put in the cate- 
gory of the symptoms of the perverse constitution. 
We know—and thecase of Baudelaire is an example— 
that these reactions, whose aim is to satisfy the need 
for punishment, can be interpreted in still another 
way; in the place of the moral suffering of asocial 
reactions —the suffering itself substituted for an 
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obsession to which a special meaning has been given 
—there may be substituted the suffering of an illness 
that can represent loss, whether to the eyes of the 
patient himself, or to the eyes of society. I assume 
that syphilis played this réle for Baudelaire, and that 
if by a miracle he had been able to be cured, as 
would have been possible to-day, he would have 
done everything to reinfect himself, just as is often 
done by patients of the same type. 

Consequently, the moral and physical suffering, 
which dominate the clinical picture of these neu- 
roses, are not the fatality that we have formed the 
habit of believing them to be, but present them- 
selves to the psycho-analytical view as the result of 
a more profound psychic trouble that has ended 
in the creation of suffering. These neuroses have 
been called the masochistic neuroses. This name also 
seems to me to be still provisional, because it can 
be applied to a vast number of reactions having a 
totally different clinical aspect, but having a direct 
relation to the fundamental psychic trouble. 

In the chapter on self-punishment I went into the 
details of this very intricate question by showing 
how the most dissimilar symptoms may at times sub- 
stitute for one another, and bring about very com- 
plicated conditions, as much in the psychic as in the 
organic symptomatology. The symptomatology of 
Baudelaire’s neurosis also varied in the course of 
his evolution. In his youth Baudelaire complained 
chiefly of ennui and of the lack of an intimate friend, 
such as his mother; later he complained of an in- 
dolence about his work that I have called a self- 
punishing inhibition. To these symptoms, of which 
I have spoken at length, I believe I may add 
the following: disorderliness; constant tardiness (in 
order to belittle himself and get himself blamed or 
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punished); masturbation; mythomania; manner- 
isms both of speech and of behaviour—this last hav- 
ing later become dandyism. We must not forget the 
youthful Baudelaire’s difficulties with Aupick, for 
whom, after he had left his stepfather’s house, he 
substituted Jeanne Duval, Ancelle, and his creditors. 
Instead of getting himself tormented by his step- 
father, he became the prey of money troubles, which 
drove him out of his house and deprived him of a 
normal life, as I have shown in the chapter on “the 
barrier”. At this point Baudelaire’s neurosis took 
on a more paranoiac and vengeful character, the de- 
lusion of persecution by the father being rationalized 
under the form of annoyances from the side of the 
creditors. We know how difficult it is for these 
patients to be sincere and spontaneous; we know 
that even their most atrocious sufferings often have 
no other unconscious purpose than to allow them to 
see themselves in a réle that is capable of satisfying 
them, and sometimes even of amusing them. The 
most human sentiments, the noblest ones, are for- 
bidden, are inaccessible to them, and can be per- 
ceived only in the disguised form of a travesty. ‘This 
is why neurotics of Baudelaire’s type complain of 
not being able to express their thoughts, of feeling a 
desert-like aridity, in spite of their desire to be sincere 
even to the point of absolute nakedness of heart. The 
impossibility of expressing themselves is paired with 
another symptom that has the same meaning, that of 
constipation, a symptom that corresponds in an ap- 
parently different domain to the same psychic reflex 
—to the same need to hold back. 

I have dwelt at length on the question of the erotic- 
ization of sight in Baudelaire. I have shown how 
this useful sense was developed by the child with the 
least possible risk of coming into conflict with his 
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environment, and how this outlet remained open to 
permit Baudelaire’s libido to unite with his environ- 
ment. Hence came the importance of the eye for 
Baudelaire, in: making all the emotional fixations 
capable of being realized by this organ: his passion 
for painting, or for anything that means balance, har- 
mony and composition. Baudelaire’s style is itself 
visual, architectural. He has an extraordinary gift 
for synthesis, a gift which is nothing but the result 
of that faculty which was particularly developed in 
him—of seeing the ensemble of things, of knowing 
how to take them in at a glance. 

It remains for me to point out one particular 
result of the libidinal fixation to an infantile phase. 
The pleasure of sight was not the only spring at 
which the thirsty soul of Baudelaire was able to 
drink its fill. The mouth also kept for him the im- 
portance that it has for the suckling. The mouth 
also had to substitute for organs whose normal use 
was forbidden to Baudelaire. Not only did he taste 
the pleasure of seeing, but also that of drinking, as 
well as that of smelling, for that matter. And I be- 
lieve that I am justified in assuming that, for our 
patient, brandy was substituted for the milk of a 
nurse, of a mother whose breast he had never for- 
gotten. Thus Baudelaire’s alcoholism, and even his 
mania for drugs, would be closely linked to the neu- 
rotic trouble that kept him emotionally in the posi- 
tion of the eternal infant (of the type of Salavin),' 
the pleasure of assimilation and conception pre- 
dominating for him over the pleasure of creation. 
The identification with the woman further led Bau- 
delaire to a quite particular use of the digestive 
organ, which, being also eroticized, had to satisfy 


x Nee ai and Laforgue: ‘“‘Le cas Salavin’’, L’ Hygiéne mentale, February 
1928. - 
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other aspirations than those to which it is normally 
called. The symptomatology that holds the fore- 
ground in the preoccupations of patients of Bau- 
delaire’s type results as much from the fact that the 
intestine is being used as if it were a feminine organ 
(conception, pain, etc.) as from the fact that, thus 
used, this organ frequently becomes the object of 
punishment for having served the auto-erotic grati- 
fication of desires forbidden by the super-ego. Other 
symptoms appear in a domain superficially different 
but emotionally analogous to that of the intestine: 
that, for example, of the cerebral activity. ‘This ac- 
tivity also is characterized by the assimilation, the 
digestion, and the expression of the spiritual food. 
Likewise, this particular symptomatology that affects 
the head and the abdomen is dominated by sensa- 
tions of pain in the intestines and in the head. Bau- 
delaire often complained of these pains, especially 
from the moment when definite sexual impotence 
(at the age of thirty-five, perhaps) forced his libido 
to seek its gratification by the medium of the diges- 
tive organs. ‘These pains are provoked by the obliga- 
tion to eat and to think differently from other people, 
to stuff with bad food that is likely to provoke 
the reactions sought on the part of the organism. 
Asselineau tells us as a peculiarity of Baudelaire’s 
that he frequented eating-houses where he had the 
greatest chance of being badly fed, on the pretext of 
being served with unusual dishes. In the sphere of 
the intellect we know with what bad nourishment 
Baudelaire crammed his brain. The sterile rumina- 
tions of his spirit probably absorbed the greater part 
of his life, just as did his preoccupation with drugs, 
with money (which in this category of ideas plays 
the part of food), with his diet, with wine and with 
brandy. 
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I have said that all these symptoms were probably 
more firmly established from the time when sexual 
impotence imposed itself on Baudelaire’s conscious- 
ness, in spite of all that he had been able to do either 
to ignore or to hide it. This impotence, which I have 
described in its details, probably took diagnosable 
form only after Baudelaire’s thirtieth year. Before 
that he had certainly had a struggle in the field of 
sexuality, since his libido could not resign itself to 
occupying the terribly limited place that circum- 
stances left to it. 

I do not wish to dwell longer on this aspect of Bau- 
delaire’s neurosis, for I have already given it all the 
attention it deserves. 

A fairly definite change took place in Baudelaire’s 
character after the death of his stepfather. His letters 
become more affectionate, he shows more capacity 
for self-criticism, perhaps he becomes more orderly. 
But he is still incapable of realizing his scheme for 
going to live at Honfleur with his mother. His family 
remains forbidden to him. The one thing of which 
he shows himself capable is to become more truthful 
in his letters to his mother, more direct, more 
human, and better able to confide his suffering, in- 
stead of being obliged to speak exclusively about 
money, as he had done through the long years before. 
It seems too simple to attribute this change entirely 
to the death of his stepfather, after all that psycho- 
analysis has taught us. I am obliged to admit that 
the progress of his syphilis had its part in determin- 
ing his character, not that I explain the change solely 
by reference to the influence of the disease itself on 
the psychic nature of Baudelaire. It seems to me that 
an important place must be made for the réle that 
syphilis might play as a method of self-punishment. 
Meeting his need for punishment in this way, the 
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patient found it unnecessary to have recourse to the 
psychic symptoms, or to difficulties of a social sort, 
and the field became freer on the emotional side. 
Syphilis replaced a certain number of neurotic com- 
plications that had been employed in satisfying the 
need for punishment, and Baudelaire seemed to 
realize himself more freely in other spheres. 

But we know that unfortunately this improvement 
could not last. The irremediable thing existed. ‘The 
cerebral syphilis came into play with its own symp- 
tomatology. It is difficult to say at what moment 
the symptoms of cerebral syphilis showed them- 
selves in Baudelaire: the better the complex problem 
of a neurosis is understood, the more difficult it is to 
_ make final statements. But I believe that from 1859 

and 1860 the organic lesion in the brain of Bau- 
delaire manifested itself in troubles that were as 
much psychic as organic—troubles that were super- 
added to those of the neurosis properly so-called. 
Beginning with this time, it is a useless toil (from the 
point of view that interests us here) to decide ex- 
actly what comes from the neurosis, and what from 
the syphilis. Let us simply remember that the cere- 
bral syphilis which caused the death of Baudelaire 
would be, in my opinion, the consequence of his 
neurosis, which, especially by the medium of an 
organic ‘disease, tended to destroy everything that 
represented the personality of Baudelaire. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
NEUROSIS FROM THE SOCIAL POINT OF VIEW 


AT the beginning of the first chapter I said that 
Baudelaire’s case interested us at this time in that 
it allowed us to understand other cases like his. In 
addition I hope to be able thus to familiarize the 
reader with certain forms of neuroses of an asocial 
character, neuroses whose clinical symptomatology is 
perhaps too imperfectly known at present. One class 
of these neuroses interests us most particularly; 
namely, those in which the reactions of the patient 
have a social import, as in the case of the neurotic 
who commits a crime in order to satisfy his need for 
punishment and justify his feeling of guilt. 

I have emphasized the fact that these reactions 
vary greatly according to the circumstances, and 
may express themselves equally well in the necessity 
for defeat—whether that be in business (for example, 
by bringing about failure), or whether it be in the 
social or family life. 

This has led me to face the existence of familial 
neuroses. Such neuroses project considerably be- 
yond the frame of an individual neurosis—a fact 
which sets a host of problems not only of a medical 
but also of a social nature. In fact, I had to ask myself 
whether certain neuroses were not the logical re- 
actions of a group of individuals to the social con- 
ditions in which they had grown up—whether, in 
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other words, society itself is not responsible for cer- 
tain neuroses which ravage families, and for certain 
crimes which are a danger to society. 

The idea of the neuroses would then become 
very complex. Taken in its broadest sense, it would 
have only very distant relations with neurosis in its 
ordinary clinical sense. Furthermore, the ordinary 
clinical sense would prove itself incapable of inter- 
preting the facts as they appear to us to-day in the 
light of psycho-analysis. Psycho-analysis compels us 
to clear the board of all prejudices—and they are 
numerous—or of whatever appears to us not to 
correspond to the scientific knowledge that is now 
attainable. 

The inadequacy of the ordinary idea of neurosis 
has revealed itself only little by little. This is because 
the study of the classical neuroses did not in the 
beginning suggest that it would lead us to revise our 
conceptions concerning the affectivity of man. But 
the teaching of Freud, who showed that the origin of 
every neurosis is to be sought in the constitution of 
the Oedipus complex (that is, in the infantile life), 
and the discovery, in its turn, that the censor (or 
rather the super-ego) may, according to the way in 
which it has been formed, bring about neurosis—all 
this had the result of making us admit, in addition to 
the causes usually invoked to explain the genesis of a 
neurosis (heredity, syphilis, etc.), those causes of which 
I have spoken in connection with the mechanisms of 
self-punishment—for example, the behaviour of the 
parents. On this point I have said: “‘Pathological re- 
actions are caused, then, not by the tendency of the 
organism to meet oppression with revolt, which is a 
normal and purely biological tendency, but rather 
by the capacity for setting up a too tyrannical 
psychic censorship. And this capacity is dependent 
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not wholly upon heredity, but also, and much more 
than one would think, on the influence of the parents 
and of the environment during infancy. Each con- 
flict of the parents has its repercussion on the child, 
takes up its place in his organism in the form of a re- 
flex, and remains there, crystallized, like an indis- 
soluble mass, to become part not only of the child’s 
psychic personality, but probably also of his physical 
personality, and to become capable, as I believe, of 
being handed on to his descendants. Thus the prob- 
lem with which we are faced has at once a medical 
and a social aspect.”’} 

After having been obliged thus to admit the 
existence of social causes as the origin of certain 
neuroses, we found ourselves, on studying all the 
variations of these latter, compelled to revise our con- 
ceptions, first of perversion (a conception chiefly 
social and not scientific), and then of crime. 

In regard to the idea of perversion, Freud has 
heroically made a breach in the barrier of social 
prejudices by showing that up to a certain age every 
child might be considered, from the point of view 
of psycho-analysis, to be a polymorphous pervert. 
Having thus made clear that perversion might be 
nothing more than an infantile form of sexuality, 
and having put in evidence the not inconsiderable 
role of homosexuality in the emotional development 
of every human being, he showed that what was 
looked upon by everybody as a crime about thirty 
years ago (for example, Oscar Wilde) must hence- 
forth be seen under an entirely different light. From 
being a criminal perversion it became a simple 
neurotic reaction. 


1 See my article on “La psychologie de l’angoisse”’, in Le Médecin 
d’ Alsace et de Lorraine, April 1, 1930. 
Hesnard and Laforgue, ‘““Les Mécanismes d’autopunition”’, Rev. Fr. 
de Psychanalyse, iv. 1. 
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Then the idea of crime in general was submitted to 
a careful criticism as a consequence, first, of Reik’s 
book on the need for punishment, and then of 
Alexander’s book! on The Criminal and his Judges. 
The last word has not yet been said on the subject of 
crime. But already we have an inkling, first, that it 
seems as if a number of crimes ought to be classed in 
the category of neurotic reactions, and, second, that 
the system of repression in practice at present, far 
from defending society against crime and from re- 
presenting correction for the criminal (correction in 
the true sense of a cure which is capable of making a 
normal man out of him), is exactly adapted in a num- 
ber of cases to favouring crime by encouraging the 
emotional factors which permit certain people to be- 
come criminals. We have thus been led to envisage 
the fact that in certain cases society itself is the cause 
of, and consequently is judicially responsible for, cer- 
tain crimes. The criminal then becomes in a certain 
sense the victim of the judge. 

We were thus obliged to affirm that the present 
penal system, far from being the result of a scientific 
understanding of the question, was after all only the 
emotional reaction of a man face to face with another 
man, who was, rightly or wrongly, considered a 
criminal. Then from this point of view the law, so far 
from being the law of justice, was only that of might.? 
Obviously this conclusion was not incompatible with 
understanding that things had to be as they were, so 
long as we were not in a position to see the possi- 
bility of doing better. The time now seems to have 
come for combining the idea of justice with a more 

1 Codet and Laforgue, “Echecs sociaux et besoin inconscient 
d’autopunition” in Rev. Fr. de Psychanalyse, iii. 3. 

Laforgue, “Sur les mécanismes de cloisonnement dans la névrose et 


ses rapports avec la schizophrénie”’, Intern. Zeitschrift f. Psych. 29. 
* The situation is the same in politics and in international law. 
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penetrating comprehension of things. In other words, 
perhaps we must face the necessity of changing all 
our present ideas of justice, and of good and bad. 
This would amount to stirring up again the old 
quarrel of the prophets—to beginning the contest 
with the Pharisaic spirit. 

But here our study of neurosis (in the ordinary 
meaning of the word) has led us very far from our 
point of departure; for henceforth certain sacred 
social laws may even be seen in the same light as 
certain neurotic reactions of our patients. In fol- 
lowing the course of the neurosis we have thus been 
led in spite of ourselves to follow the course of all 
the emotional reactions of man in general. 

This shows us that society itself may be struggling 
with difficulties analogous to those which we see in 
some neurotics. So it was that Freud was led to make 
his famous remark about religion: Religion is a col- 
lective obsession, and obsession ts an individual religion. 
Indeed the comparative study of neurosis and 
religion does not fail to impress on us the analogy 
between certain forms of religious belief and certain 
neuroses—between the religious ritual and the ritual 
practised by obsessives, or quite simply by the 
superstitious. 

Furthermore, according to the authoritative works 
of Lévy-Bruhl, the study of the primitive soul has per- 
mitted us to conclude that the evolutionary stage in 
the affectivity of primitive people coincides in many 
points with that of neurotics. This is true to such a 
degree that we have to ask whether the states of emo- 
tional regression that we observe in our patients donot 
correspond to certain states that every man, as well 
as the human race as a whole, has passed through 
at a certain evolutionary period, and whether this 
evolution may not finally have resulted in our present 
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civilization. This civilization in its turn is far from 
being freed from the trammels of the past—a past 
that was primitive, archaic and neurotic, and that 
still survives in certain social institutions and re- 
ligious beliefs. When we think that it is not very long 
ago that Copernicus and Galileo had to give in be- 
fore the Inquisition, we realize that science is still 
very young, and that perhaps up to now it has had 
neither the occasion nor the right to attack the fun- 
damental problems of our social organization. Is not 
scientific progress often looked upon as a sacrilege 
even to-day? Can we hope to see this progress that 
a primitive social organization usually destroys in 
the germ, and that must often be imposed upon 
primitive people at the point of a sword, express 
itself without a struggle in our social milieu of to-day? 
I do not think so. The “‘barrier”’ is always there. But 
we know that social evolutions cannot be anything 
but very slow, and that they are the effect of an un- 
conscious need on the part of society rather than the 
result of the action of one single determined will. 
And the reaction of society to the too violent apostles 
of progress becomes a condition, even an indispens- 
able element, of this progress to which, as to life in 
general, we must learn to adapt ourselves. 

Likewise I have no intention of making a frontal 
attack on religious beliefs, on social institutions that 
seem about to be left behind by our civilization. For 
I am convinced that they have been necessary to 
the course of our development, and that they cannot 
be replaced overnight. I merely draw the reader’s 
attention to the fact that the psycho-analytical con- 
ception of human affectivity is capable of making 
us see things in a new light, not only in the domain 
of the justly classic neuroses, but in that of social 
life. 
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To come back to concrete examples: Porché, in a 
passage of his book on Baudelaire, has courageously 
attacked the most disconcerting of moral and reli- 
gious problems—that of remorse. ‘The cases where the 
sin becomes the pretext for feeling guilty before God, 
and for prostrating oneself before Him, are numer- 
ous. In touching on this question, Porché probably 
did not wish to make a case against the majority of 
‘practising’ believers. No remorse means, in effect, 
no religious ritual; hence the necessity of maintain- 
ing either sin or the illusion of sin in order to justify a 
whole ritual ceremonial that has at bottom nothing 
in common with faith itself, but that tends to be con- 
fused with faith. Faith, like courage and confidence, 
is a psychic attribute that we cannot hope to buy 
with the bargaining ceremonial of an obsessive. 
Moreover, this faith is often found in the most exalted 
spirits outside the realm of religious ritual, while the 
excessive practice of the ritual tends to result in the 
omission of what is fundamental to all religious 
morality. Also these ritual practices are entirely com- 
patible with the most demoralizing corruption of 
soul, and may become a means not only of hiding 
the corruption, but of justifying it. From this point 
of view the religious or neurotic ritual becomes a 
moral vice, well known since the time when the 
battle with the Pharisees was joined. In another do- 
main, apparently different but emotionally analog- 
ous—that of justice—punishment may thus become 
the means of experiencing the pleasure of remorse 
and justifying the sin of the crime. According to the 
system of punishment, society may indirectly become 
the accomplice of certain crimes, as I have already 
said. Society is an accomplice whether it provokes 
crime by a too great severity, capable of satisfying 
the need for punishment of a man whose only desire 
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is to pay with his suffering for the right to realize his 
asocial impulses, or whether it accords a premium 
of enjoyment to the masochistic criminal for whom 
the offence constitutes only a means of securing 
punishment. Baudelaire is a good illustration of the 
case of the criminal neurotic who commits his crime 
only in order to experience, at first the pleasure of 
anxiety, and then that of remorse and punishment. 
The study of the emotional réle of the penal system 
in a society is yet to be made. Only such a study, and 
not the subjective interpretation of justice, would per- 
mit us to arrive at a rational treatment of neurotic 
criminals, and consequently to protect the individual, 
as well as the family and society, against the asocial 
reactions of a citizen. 

In my opinion we cannot properly understand 
this problem without having first made a profound 
study of the emotional relations between an indi- 
vidual man and the authority of society. In our 
civilization social authority is substituted for the 
authority of the parents over a child. Now it is easy 
to prove that this parental authority is, at the begin- 
ning of a man’s life, the centre about which his af- 
fectivity revolves at a time when his sexuality has not 
yet expanded or become fixed to definite aims. I pre- 
sume that the orgasm that accompanies the com- 
pletion of the sexual act already makes itself known 
under an infantile form in the emotional experiences 
that a child undergoes as a result of contact with its 
parents. And the infantile forms of orgasm would be, 
to my mind, anxiety, fear and suffering. Con- 
sequently the child—like the primitive or the man 
who has remained infantile—instead of seeking the 
pleasure of normal orgasm, would seek that of anxiety 
and fear, by complex means which have no other 
role than that of erotism. We all have a slight know- 
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ledge of these erotisms. Their simplest form would be 
that of terrifying stories, the aim of which is to in- 
spire fear according to the methods of the Grand- 
Guignol. 

Religious beliefs, the fear of God and of hell, may 
come to play the part of a similar erotism, and we 
can in fact prove to what extent primitive religious 
beliefs have been sexualized. But social institutions 
as well may be eroticized, that is to say, used as a 
means either of experiencing anxiety and fear or else 
of inflicting it. Authority, instead of being simply 
a social institution in the abstract sense of the 
word, would then be a means of feeling terror or 
else of causing it—as is manifest whenever sadism 
drives a man to make a purely neurotic use of his 
power. 

I even believe that relations of this sort characterize 
the organization of the emotional contacts ofall human 
society, and even predominate in primitive society. 
This latter, so far from having as its principal aim the 
defence of the individual man against the dangers 
which threaten him, would serve above all—even at 
the risk of sacrificing the individual to society itself— 
to seek again the satisfaction of the infantile orgasm, 
1.e., to create anxiety and suffering in itself or in other 
people. The sanguinary terrifying sadistic acts which 
result from this state of affairs abound in all the liter- 
ature describing the customs of “‘savages’’. I am plan- 
ning to give detailed study to the sexualization of the 

rimitive social organization where sexuality of the 
individual man (properly so-called) must give way 
to the cult of the primitive and collective orgasm. 
Similarly, in the present state of our civilization, the 
man whose sexuality has remained infantile may use 


1 See my article “De l’angoisse 4 l’orgasme”’, to appear in the Rev. 
Fr. de Psychanalyse. 
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the whole machinery of justice either as a means of 
undergoing anxiety, suffering or cruelty (when he 
sets the machinery in action by committing a crime), 
or else as a means of inflicting these pains on some- 
body else (when the machinery is in the hands of a 
sadistic and primitive neurotic). The institution of 
justice, so far from protecting society against crime, 
then becomes a pretext for satisfying impulses which 
are all the more difficult to describe because hitherto 
it has not been possible to discuss them objectively 
and openly. 

So far as Baudelaire is concerned, I believe that 
Aupick, with his blind system of punishment and 
reprisals, did nothing except what society does to- 
day. So far from helping his stepson, he merely 
plunged him deeper into his difficulties. Instead of 
controlling the situation, he let himself be manipu- 
lated—unconsciously, of course—by Baudelaire’s 
symptoms. 

This would have only an incidental importance 
if we were not compelled to state that even to-day 
society is in the same situation in regard to criminals 
of Baudelaire’s type, and that the same is true of 
educators—even of physicians when they have to 
do with similar cases. Up to the present psycho- 
analysis allows us only to envisage the extent of the 
problem, and to hope that with the necessary experi- 
ence we shall succeed in curing the evil. 

Psycho-analysis has already enabled us to make 
considerable progress in regard to the rational treat- 
ment of neurosis. So far we have but very slight 
experience with the treatment of criminals of a 
masochistic type. But we have a right to foresee in 
the near future a complete evolution in the psycho- 
logical theory of crime used as a means of repres- 
sion. It is partly to help on this evolution that these 
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pages have been written. They will not have been 
written in vain if they succeed in interesting in this 
problem all those who combat the miseries of our 
civilization. 
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ANXIETY, and super-ego, 31; and Oedipus situation, 32; and pleasure, 


Peete ne nice Deal CAROLINE, mother of Baudelaire, 22; possible 
influence on B.’s neurosis, 114, 131, 132; B.’s rancour against, 133; 
why B. could not live with, 157. 

ARONDEL, money-lender to B., 26. 

ArTIsTIC CREATION, its meaning for B., 166; general problem of, 167-8. 

pei BEHAviour, and pathological reactions, 30; and neurosis, 
178. 

ASSELINEAU, letter from Baudelaire, 101-4; his description of B.’s 
conversation, 107 note 1; letter from B.’s mother, 128 note 1; 
relations with B., 157-9; anecdote about B., 175. 

ATONEMENT for imaginary crimes, 32. 

Aupick, GENERAL, his opinion of B., 22; B.’s stepfather, 25; public 
quarrel with B., 64 and note; B.’s unconscious admiration of, 65; 
and B.’s neurosis, 115, 127, 128, 134; opinion of B.’s relations with 
his mother, 129; and ““The Marquis of the First Hussars,” 140-1; 
effect of his death on B., 176; influence on B., 187. 

BAUDELAIRE, CLAUDE, half-brother of B., 23. 

BAUDELAIRE, FRANgolIs, father of B., 22; his character and life, 22 note 
2; his death, 25. 

CasTRATION, as punishment, 41; in B.’s dream, 106. 

CENsoRsHIP, intro-psychical, 29; and pathological reactions, 30; and 
punishment, 32; and B.’s dream, 106. 

CHATEAUBRIAND, quoted, 45. 

Copert, H., collaboration with Laforgue, 21. [See Index of Titles.] 

CoNSCIENCE, origin of, 31. 

CRIMINALITY, as neurotic symptom, 18, 181; and repression, 187. 

DanpyisM, meaning of B.’s, 55. 

Dausrun, Marie, B.’s relations with, 100. 

vee Baudelaire’s), B.’s description of, 101-4; interpretation of, 
105-8. 

Duvat, JEANNE, B.’s acquaintance with, 26; B. a prey to, 65; B.’s 
distaste for, 90; and B.’s dream, 107; her symbolic significance, 108, 
126, 128, 143, 156, 161; and B.’s homosexuality, 143; and General 
Aupick, 143, 173. 

Exursitionism (of Baudelaire), latent, 66; expressions of, 104; and 
“My Heart Laid Bare,” 142, 160. 

Frencu AcApDEmy, B.’s candidacy for, 68-70. 

FREvupD, SicmMuND, on the origin of neurosis, 179; on infantile sexuality, 
180; on religion, 182. . 
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HApPinEss, conditions for, 168-9. 

HomosExua.ity (of Baudelaire), purely psychic and potential, 57; 
relation to B.’s sado-masochism, 73; literary expression of, 117; and 
self-punishment, 142-3; and arguments with friends, 160. 

ImMpoTENCE (SEXUAL), of Baudelaire, possibly partial, 101; and B.’s 
dream, 109; effect when manifest, 176. 

INFANTILISM (EMOTIONAL), and social value of man, 21. 

INFERIORITY FEELINGS, causes of, 113. 

Ltvy-Bruut, L., on primitive peoples and neurotics, 182. 

MarieETTE (nurse of Baudelaire), his attachment to, 114; possible in- 
fluence on B.’s neurosis, 131. 

Mauritius, B.’s voyage to, 26; B.’s memories of the voyage, 64 note 1; 
General Aupick’s motive for sending B., 128 note 1. 

Monster, in B.’s dream, 103; meaning of his appendix, 143. 

Moruer or BaupEarrE. [See Archimbault-Dufays, Caroline.] 

Neurosis. [See Psycho-Neurosis. ] 

Oerpipus ComPLex, meaning of, 20; and Baudelaire, 61. 

Ora Erotism in B., 174. 

Orcas, infantile forms of, 185-6. 

Pincnon, E., collaboration with Laforgue, 21. [See Index of Titles.] 

Poetry, function of, xi; as externalization of psychic conflict, 17. 

Porcut, Francois, on remorse, 184. [See Index of Titles.] 

PRAYER, B. and, go. 

PsycHO-ANALYsIs, a function of, xii. 

PsycHoO-NEUROSIS, and society, 22; and revolt, 30; and parental 
coitus, 1133 origin of B.’s, 134; familial, 178; and heredity, 180. 
oo and orgasm, 36; eroticization of, 83; and pleasure, 184, 

185. 

REGRESSION, psycho-analytic meaning of, 21; its dangers, 22. 

Remorse, cult of, 57. 

REPRESSION, purpose of, 113. 

RoussEau, J.-J., exhibitionism of, 34; and money, 142; and Mme. de 
Warens, 142; and Mlle. Lambercier, 142. 

SABATIER, Mme., relations with B., 96-8. 

SaInTE-BEvuvE and B.’s candidacy for the Academy, 69-70. 

SATANISM, meaning of B.’s, gg. 

SELF-IMMOLATION, expressions of, 18. 

SELF-PUNISHMENT, mechanisms of, 28 ff.; and super-ego, 31; influence 
on B.’s libido, 61; and B.’s homosexuality, 142-3; and B.’s indolence, 
172. 

STENDHAL, B.’s references to, 119, 122 note I. 

Success, meaning of, to B., 127. 

SurciwE, B.’s attempt at, 27. 

SuPER-EGO, and censorship, 29; and expiation, 31; versus ego, 39. 

Sypuiis, contracted by B., 27; significance of, to B., 172, 177; effect 
on B.’s character, 176. 

UNTRUTHFULNESS OF BAUDELAIRE, unconscious motive of, 66, 71, 72. 

Vampires, psychological motives of, 155; vampire of Diisseldorf, 155; 
vampire of Hanover, 155 and note 1; Jeanne Duval and, 155. 

VoyYEURISM OF BAUDELAIRE, in B.’s dream, 106; possible source of, 
114-5; influence of, 161-3, 173-4. 
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